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| EDITOR'S LETTER | 



“We must redouble our efforts to educate and inform people of the value 
of the wilderness, a value that escalates with its increasing rarity.” 

- CHRIS BAXTER, WILD ISSUE 10,1983 


Shrinking wilderness 
expanding Universe 


O ne hundred and fifty issues. 

There isn’t a commemorative 
edition, anniversary or even a 
birthday party that goes by without at least 
one moment of reflection. After 150 issues 
of Wild, it seems justified that there might 
be at least several ways the magazine could 
celebrate its substantial history. 

If this magazine were a person, nostalgia 
might be seen as self-indulgent behaviour 
but as a publication there is much to 
reflect on. After all, Wild was founded on a 
spirit of adventure and of conservation, its 
path forged by a man that was considered 
a visionary long before he retired. 

However, alongside the various references 
to Wild’s history and interviews with 
longstanding members of the Wild 
‘fraternity’, there is also plenty of fresh 
material for the reader to wade into. For 
instance, our run of core features is 
presented as usual with a particular focus 
on classic Australian adventures (Glenn van 
der Knijffhas returned with a brand new 
Track Notes article set on the Bogong High 
Plains, which has changed drastically since 
it was originally covered). 

In these ways we celebrate Wild’s past, but 
also the future relationship Australians will 
have with the wilderness. As Chris Baxter 
noted in issue 10, the importance of 
nature education and experience — the 
ability to inspire new generations to revere 
our natural heritage - only increases as the 
sheer amount of those pristine 
environments diminishes. These values are 
held culturally and sustained by tradition, 
unlike passing obsessions that can be 
eroded by new technologies or discarded 
like an old jacket every time the winds of 
politics change tack. 

The scientific enterprise continues to grow 
our understanding of the world around us 
even as it creates more ways for us to mine 
it, extract from it or mould it beyond its 
original form. As I write this, the news that 
there is liquid, briny water on Mars is still 
ringing in my ears and it’s hard to truly 
fathom its significance. It may be in several 
years time we’re celebrating the discovery 
of life that has evolved beyond Earth’s 
atmosphere and that news may well have 


enormous implications for our view of the 
Universe, providing a little more data that 
could eventually help to solve Fermi’s 
Paradox. 

In a world where society believes life is 
possible on the next planet over, the 
conservation of our immediate ecosystems 
suddenly grows less important in the eyes 
of the rapacious. After all, how long will it 
be before we’re mining, extracting and 
moulding Mars in order to sustain our 
growth? 

For now these hypotheticals remain 
science fiction, but in the minds of new 
generations those fictions may seem just a 
litde more achievable than they were for 
we who go before. It is for this reason that 
I hope that Wild’s 150th issue serves to 
remind us of the sentiment Chris Baxter 
laid down in its 10th. Not only does the 
wilderness continue to shrink as the 
human race continues to grow, the 
problem is further compounded by the 
fact that our known universe also 
continues to expand. If conservation isn’t 
already ingrained within our cultural 
values, how significant will protecting the 
Tarkine, the Kimberley or the Great Barrier 
Reef seem in a few more decades? 

Wild’s founder would advise his readers to 
consider becoming active members of 
organisations such as the Australian 
Conservation Foundation of the Wilderness 
Society as a solution. In an increasingly 
busy world, I would instead suggest that 
the first step should be simply sharing 
your passion for the environment with 
family and friends. 

It’s still, for now, a wild country. Let’s 
get everyone out there to see it. 

c 

Campbell Phillips 
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Interior Peak Height: 1.02m 


3 person, Papa Hubba’ NX 4 person and Elixir 3 person tents. 


THE EXPERIENCE SERIES 


Our best selling freestanding solo tent 

• Ultralight livability for one. 

• Large StayDry door with rain gutter. 

• Large side entry vestibule. 

• Two Fast & Light set up options. 
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SUBSCRIBE 

AND WIN! 


Be one of the first to walk Tasmania’s 
Three Capes Track* PLUS Win a Nemo 
hiking tent when you subscribe. 

To celebrate our 150th issue, Wild is announcing 
one of our biggest competition prizes ever. 

Simply sign up for a one year subscription for 
just $47.95 before the end of February 2016 to 
go in the draw to WIN. With three prize packs to 
be won, there’s even more chance your entry will 
be successful. 

Even better, you don't have to be satisfied with just one 
entry into the competition - there are now even more 
ways to increase your chances of winning: 

• Sign up to our online newsletter at 
www.wild.com.au (+1 entry) 

• Gift a subscription to a friend or family member 
(+1 entry per gift) 


FIRST PRIZE 

2 tickets for you and a friend 
to walk Three Capes Track 
PLUS a Nemo Hornet 1P 
tent. More than $ 1,500 
in value! 


SECOND PRIZE 

2 tickets for you and a 
friend to walk Three Capes 
Track PLUS a special book 
More than $ 1,100 
in value! 


THIRD PRIZE 

1 ticket for you to walk 
Three Capes Track 
PLUS a bonus 12 month 
subscription to Wild. More 
than $500 in value! 


Made possible by: 


Why not give a Wild subscription or two this Christmas? 

www.wild.com.au/subscribe 


‘Prize winners must book and complete their visit to Three Capes Track before March 1, 2017 
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LETTER OF THE ISSUE 
Darren wins aTherm-a-Rest 
TREO valued at $179.95. 
This camp chair has a 
realistic seat height and 
width so that it’s no hassle 
to get in or out of, while still 
packing away into its own 
tripod base. 


THE WINNER: BUSHWALKING TIP 


When preparing a dehydrated hot meal for dinner, a good way to save on gas is to 
place the food in the required amount of water in your billy, put it on your stove and 
bring to the boil. Simmer for one minute, then take off the heat and put the billy in 
your beanie to keep it hot. Let it sit for about 1S minutes (makes a nice warm thing to 
hold on a cold evening), then take it out of the beanie, stir and eat. You will find the 
food is hot and hydrated. Then pop the warm beanie on your head! 



Deb Shand 
Glen Iris, VIC 



GROUP DECISIONS 

Your article on Backcountry Safety (Wild 148) 
talked about group decisions, in particular 
that they tend to be more conservative than 
that of an "autocratic” leader. The article didn’t 
mention that without a completely autocratic 
leader (which I’d imagine to be fairly rare 
these days), group decisions tend to be in fact 
far more risky. This phenomenon is known 
as risky shift. It explains why people who’ve 
stood at a red pedestrian crossing for two 
minutes waiting, will then cross on the red 
when someone else comes along and does 
so in front of them. It explains why peaceful 
protest demonstrations sometimes become 
violent riots. Risky shift is an important 
concept in the training of modern airline pilots 
in multi-crew aircraft. In the outdoor context, 
risky shift kills people. How many Wild readers 
would not have climbed Federation Peak had 
they been on their own? The reality is that a 
fall on the final summit climb will be fatal 
for a non-rope equipped hiker whether they 
are alone, or with a friend. The Scott Kilvert 
tragedy at Cradle Mountain may have also 
played out differendy - it’s quite possible a 
solo teacher (rather than the group of three 
teachers) would have decided to delay the 
final day’s walk until weather improved. Risky 
shift can be mitigated by Googling “risky 
shift outdoors” as simply gaining knowledge 
of the phenomenon is the main defence. 

Always having escape strategies (when one 
member feels unsafe or unable to continue) 
and allowing spare days at the end of multi-day 
adventures also assists in good decision making 
outdoors. 

Darren Zanker 

Richmond, SA 


MORE WALKING HOLIDAYS, DAD 

I enjoyed reading IanTrevaskis’ article about 
the Southwest Coast Path in Cornwall. Last 
year we walked a section of this path from St. 
Ives to Mousehole with our then 7-year-old 
son. This is perhaps the most rugged section of 
the path, with spectacular coastal scenery. Like 
Ian, we used a walking holiday company - in 
our case Encounter Walking Holidays. Damon 
from Encounter tailored the walk to suit us, 
booking accommodation at shorter intervals 
than adult walkers would normally cover in 
a day. We walked about 1 Okm each day on 
average, covering a total of 7 5km in 7 days. 

We stayed two nights in St. Ives and walked 
the first section over two days, taking a local 
taxi to the midway point each day and walking 
back to St. Ives on the first day and onwards 
the second day. Our last day was the longest, at 
13km. I was worried that this could have been 
too much for our son, but as we approached 
Mousehole and the end of the walk he asked, 
“When can we do another walking holiday?” 
We walked near the end of September and 
went prepared for rain, but we had a week of 
wonderful, fine weather. At Sennen Cove and 
again at Porthcurno we went for a swim at the 
beach after we arrived. Highlights along the 
way included the village of Zennor with its 
fascinating museum and great pub for lunch, 
and the open air Minack Theatre overlooking 
the ocean near Porthcurno. 

Stephen Bocquet 

Flemington.VIC 


Readers’ letters & tips are welcome and could win 
you a useful piece of outdoor kit. 

Write to Wild , 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, 
VIC 3025 or email wild@primecreative.com.au 


CORRECTION 


The ‘Tried & Tested’ article in the 
previous issue of Wild (149) listed 
the Marmot Everyday tights with an 
RRP of $85.95.This is incorrect - 
the RRP is in fact $99.95. 
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| WILD SHOT | 



Photographer’s checklist: 

Taking a winning ‘Wild Shot’ photograph 


Submitting images for publication can 
sometimes be a daunting experience. Here 
are a few expert tips when looking to submit 
your images: 

• It's not a strict rule, but the vast majority for 
Wild Shot images are published in portrait 
format. As a landscape photographer, 

this may seem like an unnatural mode in 
which to frame your images, but with a 
little foresight, taking a high quality portrait 
shouldn’t be an insurmountable hurdle. If 
you are aiming even higher, say for a Wild 
front cover shot, then it defintely must be 
portrait, or easily cropped into a portrait 

• Your photograph has to be of high 
quality. Focus, exposure, framing and 
good photography techniques will put 
you in good stead compared to other 
photographers. A poor image will see the 
editor's trash bin very quickly. 

• Tell a story or lead the viewer through the 
scene. Vanishing lines and the use of the 
rule of thirds composition are key. Another 


important and often favoured element to a 
shot is including a human subject. This not 
only creates a narrative for the photo but 
also adds scale. 

To have your image published you have to 
capture something unique. When an editor 
views the thousandth image of the Blue 
Mountains or Uluru they will get bored very 
quickly. So if you are shooting in popular 
regions make sure you add your own 
signature feel to the shot. Make it different; 
a different angle, time of day or viewpoint 
may be enough. One of my first points of 
action when out shooting is to walk as far 
away from the “crowd” as possible. The 
most unique shots might be just over 
the next hill. 

Many people believe that the more work 
you do after the photo is taken, the 
more it will be recognised and liked. Be 
aware, too much post-production on 
images stands out like a sore thumb to 
an editor. Keep your images natural and 
true to your location the shot was taken 


in. Of course, post production is necessary 
but don't over do it. Be careful of overusing 
HDR images (High Dynamic Range) as 
they can very easily look unnatural. 

One sure way of helping your cause to 
get that photo published is to have an 
image of something that is rare, or a once 
in a lifetime event. Be original and daring 
and this will help you set you apart from 
the pack. A fellow photographer I know 
recently captured the amazing Aurora 
Australis hovering over Cradle Mountain 
here in Tasmania. An amazing and unique 
shot, and a true stand out. 


Award-winning landscape 
photographer Cameron 
Blake runs weekend 
workshops and six-day 
tours on the Overland Track. 
His next tour departs on 
the 7th of January, 2016. 
Overlandphototours.com.au 




Sharon wins a bedding bundle 
from Nemo, courtesy of Paddy 
Pallin. Including the Nemo Astro 
Air Lite 20R mattress and Nemo 
Puffin Blanket, both designed for 
lightweight comfort and a good 
night’s sleep. Valued at $319.90. 


For your chance to win a quality 
piece of outdoor kit, send your 
humorous, inspiring or spectacular 
shots to wild@primecreative.com.au. 

To be considered for the January/ 
February Wild Shot, submit your 
best photo by November 29. 
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Australian Government 
Civil Aviation Safety Authority 


Before flying, ask yourself: 

Can I pack that? 



Travelling with camping stoves? 
You must get approval from your 
airline before flying. 


Make sure your luggage is safe. 
Download the app to check what you’ve 
packed isn’t dangerous. 


;erous 


Available on the App 
Store and Google Play 




Ski classic anniversary highlights 
diminishing interest 




On the 5th of September three skiers set out to 
commemorate a cross-country ski race first set 
up by Paddy Pallin 50 years ago. 

The original Paddy Pallin Ski Classic was held in 
1965 between Round Mountain and Perisher as 
a means of raising the public profile of cross¬ 
country skiing. 

The route stretched across the Great Dividing 
Range, through land now proclaimed wilderness, 
it is affectionately called “The Crossing”. The 
original crossing attracted six competitors. Poor 
weather required a mid-race review, with one 
withdrawing to Guthega, five stayed together to 
safely cross the notorious Rolling Grounds and 
complete the 60 kilometres in 7.5 hours. 

That event succeeded in spurring the 
development of numerous mass start or “citizen 
races”, although not on unforgiving backcountry 

50 years later and the Paddy Pallin has since 
evolved into the "Snowy Mountains Classic” and 
thousands of competitors have enjoyed the trails 
around Perisher. 

Much has changed for the original course, which 
now lies within protected wilderness areas. 

Now approval is required from the National 


Parks and Wildlife Service to ski it. 

This arrived subject to a number of 
reasonable conditions, including that each 
participant was required to be covered by 
insurance, to carry a personal locator 
beacon and to be carrying sufficient gear to 
survive overnight in an emergency, outside 
of the huts. 

On the morning of the event, Mike 
Edmonson, Michael Stenning and David 
Hislop set out from Round Mountain at 6am 
and at just 1,600 metres above sea level (ASL) 
the snow was patchy, but they nevertheless 
arrived at Derschko's Hut in less than two 
hours. 

“A quick look in the hut’s log book revealed 
we were only the fourth party for the winter, 
which surprised us,” said Hislop. “in the past 
the area would have been more widely 

They continued on to climb the southern 
flank of Jagungal to reach 1,800 metres ASL 
and here they encountered good, softening 
snow, which made for “great skiing”. 

Big Bend marked the halfway point, which 
was reached by 10am and here the snow was 


heavier, making for classic skiing on the flats, 
and the climbs. 

Stopping for water at a creek above Schlink 
Pass at 1pm, the competitors then took three 
hours to cross the Rolling Grounds in heavy 

“There was hardly any need for a map, and to 
borrow Paddy’s words we were ‘never truly 
lost’,” Hislop explained. “After stopping 
briefly at Guthega’s Brindabella Lodge we 
topped Blue Cow as the sun was setting, 
which made it difficult to find the road to 
North Perisher.” 

The trip finished in the dark after 12 hours of 
what the participants agree was “ 12 hours of 
memorable skiing". 

“The views, the terrain and the generally kind 
weather truly made this some of the best ski¬ 
touring areas in the world. It has surprised 
us that so few people are enjoying it.” 



.not lor you! 
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| IN SIGHTl 


SCROGGIN 

Climbing restrictions tabled for Everest 

The world’s tallest mountain has had its 
share of bad press over the years. The debate 
about inappropriately disposed waste is 
almost as perennial as that of the frozen, 
dead bodies that are regularly found 
abandoned there. But at least one of these 
aspects may change for Mount Everest, after 
a plan to restrict inexperienced climbers 
from taking on the challenge has been 
proposed by Nepal’s tourism minister. In 
September, Kripasur Sherpa said he hoped 
to have rules in place by next spring season, 
which will require those seeking climbing 
permits to prove they have already scaled 
mountains higher than 6,500 metres 
above sea level. 

Ten Peaks Walk Tours reopens for summer 

Mike Edmonson, photographer and Wild 
contributor is again taking expressions of 
interest for his personalised hiking tours of 
Australia’s tallest mountains throughout the 
summer season. An experienced hiker and 
cross-country skier, Edmonson runs guided 
tours under the name K7 Adventures, 
offering people the choice of set torus and 
customisable half, full or multi-day hikes in 
the Australian Alps. This year his first group 



set off on October 2nd, but tours will 
continue to run right through to the end 
of April next year. 



Three Capes Track faces public backlash 

With bookings finally available for the new 
Three Capes Track walking experience in 
Tasmania opened in September, the general 
public was finally granted clear insight into 
the changes that have been wrought in the 
Cape Pillar area. Not only are some people 
unhappy at learning a ticket for the 
experience will cost around $500, 
additional concerns have been raised that 
previous camping spots in the area have 
been removed, leaving just one campsite 
with a capacity of just six tents. Designed to 
be a ‘no camping experience’ according to 


the Parks and Wildlife Service, Three Capes 
Track visitors instead pay for track access 
and a berth at the cabins provided along the 
route. This in turn allows administration to 
control the number of visitors at any given 
point and minimise potential damage to 
the surrounding environment. 


0 


v.threecapestrack.com.au 


Fee hike for NSW parks and reserves 

As of October 6th daily vehicle entry and 
camping fees at all parks and reserves in 
NSW will have increased, which the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service says will help 
maintain facilities and campgrounds. Daily 
vehicle entry increased by $ 1 across all 
current prices, while entry fees to Kosciuszko 
National Park during the ski season will 
increase by $2. Camping fees will generally 
increase by 15 per cent, which results in a 
change between 50 cents and $3.50 
depending on the site. Ongoing changes will 
be made to these fees on an annual basis 
from now on and will be linked to CPI. The 
last time fees increased was in 2004 (vehicle 
entry fees) and 2007 (camping fees). 



Where you want to go is not as important 
as how you want go there. 
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Dick Smith: “We need the wild” 


“I knew Chris Baxter well. He gave me the 
most wonderful advice when I was starting 
Australian Geographic." 

Australian adventurer and serial entrepreneur 
Dick Smith barely slowed his speech rate 
during the course of a second interview with 
Wild this year, even though he was hoofing 
it through Ku-ring-gai Chase National Park 
at the time. 

“Even though I was opening a competitor 
tide he was happy to talk candidly with me 
and offer help, because he knew we were 
interested in the same things,” Smith recalled. 


Earlier this year, Wild reported online (Dick 
Smith: “Capitalism needs to be adjusted” - 
29/4/1S) that Smith was considering lending 
his name to the Sustainable Population Party, 
as the party aligns with his interest in 
reducing the net migration rate into the 
country. At the time of writing, the renaming 
has still not occurred, but Smith remains 
interested in the idea, quickly firing off his 
major points of contention on the issue. 

“Since the Second World War we've used a 
wartime measure of GDP Since the industrial 
revolution we’ve increased our material 



wealth, especially in the West. The current 
economic thinking is that we can continue 
in this direction indefinitely, but that’s not 
sustainable - it’s a Ponzi scheme.” 

Smith, who is now 71, is particularly 
concerned about how this kind of thinking 
is already impacting retirees, as ever-greater 
numbers of tax payers are brought into the 
system in order to help bolster 
superannuation and pension funding. As 
previously reported, he has likened human 
population to locusts and that we will soon 
reach “plague proportions" if nothing can 
be done to remedy the situation. 

While these views could be considered 
surprising, as espoused by a prominent figure 
within the business community, they are by 
no means alien to the regular Wild reader, 
of which Smith says he has “always been 

“It’s wonderful to know that Wild is still 
thriving after 150 issues and that it is still 
Australian owned,” he said in congratulations. 
It was his passion for Australia’s wilderness 
places that inspired Smith to dedicate himself 
to the scouting movement at an younger age, 
before going on to become an accomplished 
bushwalker, climber and pilot. 

Decades later, walking through Ku-ring-gai 
Chase NP, Smith paused to reflect on the good 
fortune we still enjoy. 

“Developers think we should build over these 
National Parks, but the fact is we’ve managed 
to uphold a vision that was originally 
produced by the foresight of people 100 
years ago. There are ancient Aboriginal 
carvings just a few minutes’ walk from where 
I stand now and they exist in much the same 
state they did 200 years ago and more, and 
we’re only 30 minutes north of Sydney.” 

In this sense, Smith recognises both the need 
to preserve natural heritage and the 
competing need to encourage young people 
to go and explore these places in their own 
way. This latter way of thinking encompasses 
the “responsible risk taking” that Chris Baxter 
espoused in Wild as well as in a contributed 
article to an early issue of Australian 
Geographic, and it’s a cause Smith has 
championed ever since. 

“That’s why I’m bringing out a book on Balls 
Pyramid,” Smith said. “I had the honour of 
climbing that famous sea stack, but it has 
since been made out-of-bounds to all visitors. 
In this, the 50th year since the original ascent 
of that sea stack, it’s sad to see how this 
restricting ethos has pervaded just about 
every corner of the country.” 

“After all, we need the wild,” he said. “We 
need to find ways to protect it while still 
maintaining our deep connections with it. 

If we can do that magazine’s like Wild will 
remain relevant for a long time to come.” 

Read our review of Dick Smith’s book Balls Pyramid: 
50Years of Exploration in the next issue ofWild, or 
see Bruce Cameron’s overview of climbing Balls 
Pyramid on page 38 of this issue. 
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Decades-old 
environmental law 
protects Martian water 

2015 will be remembered as the year that NASA announced that liquid water 
had been discovered on the surface of Mars, even though an international treaty 
from 1967 prevented them from getting anywhere near it. 

This represents something of a problem for the announcement, as the existence 
of what is supposedly briny water “flowing today on the surface of Mars” can’t 
be confirmed until direct analysis can be undertaken. 

Such analysis could be performed by NASA’s Curiosity rover, but it is currently 
prevented by the 1967 Outer Space Treaty, which essentially states that any 
exploration of any celestial object should be conducted in such a way as to 
prevent “their harmful contamination”. 

While it seems very unlikely a rover such as Curiosity is harbouring any earthly 
microorganisms, it is a theoretical concern that scientists are dearly taking quite 
seriously. 

The 1967 Outer Space Treaty is, in general, a well-meaning document that 
encompasses a wide range of issues regarding how states should behave when 
exploring the universe beyond Earth, including the fact that cdestial bodies are 
"not subject to national appropriation” and that signatory states will “undertake 
not to place in orbit around the earth any objects carrying nudear weapons”. 
For now we will have to trust that NASA’s remote analysis is correct, but it may 
be some time before we learn anything more about the nature of the supposed 
water flows on Mars and whether or not they contain any life of their own. 

If it should turn out that there is life on Mars, at least we can rest assured that 
it’s already received some level of protected status. 



Paddy Pallin Adventure Series, VIC, 
November 2 

Paddy Pallin’s Adventure Series 

event to be held at Lysterfield Lake. 
paddypallinadventure.com.au 

Radical Reels Tour, NSW, November 

Adventure films from the Banff 

Newcastle for a one-night-only 
screening, banffaustralia.com.au 

ICP Climbing Series Round 5, QLD, 
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November 14 

climbing competitions, this one to be 
held at RockSports in Fortitude 
Valley, sportclimbingaustralia.org.au 
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Great Adventure Challenge, VIC, 
November 14 

Multisport, team-based corporate 
adventure race that includes mountain 

number of mystery challenges. 
greatadventurechaiienge.com.au 

Massive Murray Paddle, VIC. 
November 25-29 

One of the longest and largest 
paddling events returns this year with 
courses of multiple lengths to cater 
for all endurance levels. 
massivemurraypaddle.org.au 
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begins at Palm Beach or Freshwater 
Beach and follows the coast, taking in 
many of the idyllic beaches north of 
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FOR OVER 40 YEARS, Hilleberg has been making the 
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in northern Sweden, Hilleberg tents offer the ideal balance 
of low weight, strength, and comfort. Order our catalog 
“The Tent Handbook” for more information! 
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Unlike some prominent figures in Australian 
bushwalking and conservation, Geoff Mosley 
had risen up long before Wild ever came on 
the scene. 

By 1981 Mosley had already held the position 
of director for the Australian Conservation 
Foundation for the best part of a decade, 
having been introduced to the non-profit by its 
founder, Francis Raddiffe, in the early sixties. 
Many names that appeared in the first issue of 
Wild, as Mosley’s does, have since faded into 
relative obscurity, whereas his remains 
prevalent. Suffice to say that Mosley’s 
contribution to this magazine has been 
somewhat prolific, but that would be a poor 
way to define his infinitely greater 
contribution to protecting Australia’s natural 

In that first issue, our readers were introduced 
to the fellow who had grown up in the UK’s 
Peak District at the time that it was becoming 
the nation’s first National Park. These 
auspicious origins motivated the young 










EXCLUSIVE 


Green walker strides on: Geoff Mosley 


Mosley to later study conservation and write 
his Master’s thesis on the National Park 
Movement. 

That very article also raises one of the first 
instances of concern about population growth 
in Wild - a concern that has been echoed by 
many readers since, and most recently brought 
before a general audience by Dick Smith. 

“We are not even at first base until we can 
present an alternative to the current ethic, 
which is to get as much as we can out of the 
environment - dig it up, ship it out - and 
thus bring ‘growth’ and ‘strength’ to 
Australia,” Mosley had said. 

While continuing his work with ACF as well 
as the NSW and Victorian National Parks 
Associations, Mosley frequently submitted his 
writings to Wild, describing his expeditions in 
Australia’s mountains, such as The Cobberas 
(issue 51), The Eldons (62), Mother Woila 
(66), The Alps from Canberra to Walhalla Walk 
(110) and The Old (12S). His thoughts on 
conservation cover topics ranging from World 
Heritage listings for the Australian Alps (issue 
40), unflooding Lake Pedder (54), a new 
National Park for East Gippsland (103), a 
proposed extension of the Alpine National 
Park (111) and the wilderness zone in 
Western Tasmania (146). Beyond these, 

Mosley has also contributed reams of letters, 
book reviews and more to Wild over the years, 
which, when combined with an interview in 
our 30 th anniversary edition (issue 126), puts 
him in the singular position of having 
commanded the greatest amount of page 


space in Wild of anyone not employed by the 
magazine. 

Of course, Mosley isn’t exactly the type of 
person to be satisfied with those achievements 
and his prolific career in conservation has 
continued far beyond these pages. Currendy 
serving as the Australian director for the 
Center for the Advancement of the Steady State 
Economy, he continues to push for changes 
that address the underlying problems of 
population and economic growth that threaten 
the natural world, as well as helping to educate 
young people about the beauty and 
importance of natural resources. Futhermore, 
Mosely is also instrumental in his local 
advisory group, protecting one of Greater 
Melbourne’s most significant nature corridors, 
the Nillumbik Green Wedge. This is before you 
consider the fact that he has also been running 
his own gardening business for years now. 

It is no doubt that this industrious, tireless 
attitude to conservation earned Mosley his 
United Nations Association of Australia 
Individual Award for Outstanding Service to 
the Environment in 2008 - an award that is 
only given once per year. However, with the 
sheer weight of environmental policy he has 
had a positive effect on, it could be argued he 
deserves far more. 

Yet, anyone who knows Mosley realises that 
fortunes and accolades aren’t something for 
which he yearns. After all, his childhood hero 
was Robin Hood, who had a heavy influence 
on the names of places and landmarks near 
his place of birth. 


"Robin Hood was my inspiration to tackle the 
big environmental objectives,” Mosley said in 
his 2008 acceptance speech. “He was an 
outlaw, but although you may think 
otherwise, that is not what I want to be - in 
fact, quite the opposite. What I would like to 
see outlawed in the environment movement 
is a word.That word is ‘impossible’.” 

In this light, it is easy to see how Mosley 
embodies the spirit of tireless environmental 
activism, without actively or aggressively 
pitting himself against the law. Instead, Mosley 
prefers to work with lawmakers to bring 
about meaningful, lasting change. 

In an interview with Wild earlier this year, 
Mosley spoke of his recent work on two 
proposals for ‘sea to snow’ walking tracks 
that would connect walkers from the Victorian 
coastline direcdy to the Australian Alpine 
Walking Track. These proposals are the Many 
Peaks Track and the Main Yarra Way, and 
Mosley is convinced that they could become 
Victoria’s next great walking tracks with just 
a small amount of community support. 

“In particular, the proposed Main Yarra Way 
would link up with the Upper Yarra Track and 
most of it already exists, apart from a few key 
gaps. The alternative Many Peaks Track is less 
complete, but would approach the alps via 
King Lake and might therefore be considered 
a more significant walk when considering 
Victoria's temperamental bush ecology.” 

No doubt there will be plenty more to report 
on the efforts of this green walker in the 
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From dream to reality. Mountain Designs has grown from one man operating out of 
a suitcase in Brisbane into a cutting edge leader in quality outdoor and travel gear. 

In 1975, Rick White (pictured right) had a dream - to provide high quality gear and clothing to 
outdoor adventurers like himself. 

Forty years later, we are still striving every day to provide quality, technical, multi-functional gear 
for all Australians - no matter their passion or level of outdoor expertise. 
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Kakadu, Kimberley, Pilbara, Central 
Australia - our bushwalking tours cover 
them all. Treks from three days to six 
weeks, easy, hard or in between. 
Our overseas trips are different to 
anything else on offer anywhere: 
Patagonia, Scandinavia, southern 
Africa, Madagascar & more. 
Check out the trip lists on our website 
and see for yourself. 


Russell Willis 
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Visit the Willis’s Walkabouts website or 
enquire for more information about our 
upcoming tours today. 

www.bushwalkingholidays.com.au 


After 30 years of remote walking tours, Russell 
Willis turns his gaze towards the future 

Two anniversaries - the 150th edition of Wild and 30 years 
running bushwalking tours as Willis’s Walkabouts. For me, 
this is even greater motivation to ensure 2016 is extra special. 

For 30 years, I have been blessed in earning a living doing 
something I love. I visited many wonderful places and met 
many wonderful people. I have lived a life that many only 
dream about. 

Unfortunately, the price for continuing to run this business 
has been an increasing amount of office work. I’ve had 
enough. It’s time to concentrate on the things I truly enjoy 
rather than paperwork. 

Times change and so must Willis’s Walkabouts. To begin 
with, this will be the last print advert I run. As such, I’d like 
to say thanks to all the Wild readers that have supported us 
along the way. 

The next phase is to consider what next. To celebrate 
30 years, I created a list of the trips I most want to do. They 
won’t all fit into a single year so they will continue through 
2017. I welcome any expressions of interest from those who 
may like to join me. The best way to find out about those 
trips is to sign up for my free newsletter. 

After that there’s the matter of succession. While Willis’s 
Walkabouts will continue to exist, it will need to do so with 
little of my involvement in the office. (I do, however, hope to 
continue to lead walks for as long as I continue to enjoy it.) 
What the tour program will look like in 2018 is therefore ‘to 
be confirmed’. 


Yours, 
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Bob Brown’s 
green living 

Bob Brown celebrates Wild’s 150th issue with a comparison 
of conservation issues in 1981 versus today 


Happy 150th Wild! 

Born at the height of the campaign to save 
Tasmania’s Franklin River in 1981, Wild has 
been a continuing source of best information 
about rapidly evolving technologies for 
outdoor recreation as well as a barometer 
of campaigns to save the places readers love 

Our Tasmanian Wilderness Society decided 
to lash out and buy a full-page colour 
advertisement, featuring the cascades of the 
Franklin gorge country, in the first copy of 
Wild. This was just as the Hydro-Electric 
Commission’s bulldozers were clunking their 
way from the Lyell Highway south into the 
heart of the Franklin-Gordon rivers rainforests 
to construct the Gordon-below-Franklin Dam. 
Within months the blockade was on and 
1,500 people from around Australia were 
arrested on the rivers or their banks. 

In such a melee, with the outcome so line- 
ball (the High Court ruled against the dam in 
July 1983 by four judges to three), it is 
impossible to know what, if left out, may have 
lost the cause. But I like to think that maybe a 
judge or a judge’s assistant, thumbing through 
the pages of Wild No. 1, had her or his 
subliminal tipping point crossed by seeing 
( that ad. Whatever the case, it certainly gave 
us campaigners a lift. 

These days the electronic revolution means 
people don’t so readily thumb through 
anything. We head off into the wilds with 
EPIRBs, satellite fixes, Gore-tex, inflatable 
mattresses and digital cameras, which were 
undreamt of in 1982. Yet the experience of 
going bush remains uniquely refreshing for 
both body and soul. And using the wizardry 
of modern technology to give people who 


will never set foot in wilderness a glimpse of 
the planet’s last wild places is a cornerstone of 
ensuring those places remain safe. 

This August, in the coldest snap since the 
frigid week when snow fell to sea level in 
Tasmania (in June 1983) before the High 
Court decision, our foundation made three 
flights over the Tasmanian Wilderness World 
Heritage Area (TWWHA) to record the snow 
blanketing the peaks. Global warming is 
blighting the expectations of winter all 
around Earth and, with such occasional 
freezes getting squeezed out of the mix of 
heatwaves, glacial melts and fires, we took the 
opportunity to record a rapidly disappearing 
world. 

I took the photo (below) of the northeast 
comer of Tasmania’s highest peak, Mount Ossa 
(1,617 metres), looking north over Overland 
Track country to Barn Bluff, a week after the 
snowfall. 

If we can get the $100,000 needed, our 
foundation will make a film of the TWWHA 
in its yet-to-be-completed glory, including the 
Tarkine wilderness. So keep a watch in Wild 
and we will ensure you are kept informed 
when it does the rounds of the country’s 
theatres. 

For old times’ sake, and because the 
environment movement’s tasks are now 
bigger than ever, we have taken out a full, 
double page spread in this 150th edition of 
Wild. Who knows what subliminal tipping- 
point that may help a mover-and-shaker to 
cross for planet Earth? At the very least, it will 
give us campaigners for the Tarkine wilderness 
another litde lift on the long road to saving 
the biosphere for our kith and kin and all 
creatures yet to come. 
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Small Mercies 

Quentin Chester visits the dry heart of Australia and 
reflects on how our understanding of the land has 
changed in 35 years 


Corkwoods dot the grassy plain amid the 
Musgrave Ranges. 
Photos: Quentin Chester 


I t looked like any other rocky lump in the 
middle of the continent. A stack of age- 
worn boulders plopped on a gentle rise 
of spinifex in the Anangu Pitjantjatjara 
Yankunytjatjara Lands. A friend sent us there. 
“Go visit Christmas Tree Hill,” they said over 
dinner the night before. “It’s just down the 
road. The view’s not bad - not bad at all. And 
anyone can go there.” 

So there we were, deep in Aboriginal 
country about half an hour’s drive south of 
Pukatja in the far northwest of SA, and my 
wife, Dale and I were about to climb a hill. 
There were no signposts or tracks. We were 
not even sure if this is the right bump in the 


landscape. But after days of difficulty and 
waiting for things to happen we were ready 
to take what we could get. As that 
redoubtable Edwardian sage G.K. Chesterton 
once noted: “An adventure is only an 
inconvenience righdy considered. An 
inconvenience is only an adventure wrongly 
considered.” 

The hill sits in a grassy sweep of plain amid 
the Musgrave Ranges. Corkwood trees dot the 
flat sandy expanse. Their trunks, all furrowed 
and fire-charred, stand stark against the blond 
grass. The higher branches form a wonky 
scaffold, like the knobbled fingers of a cartoon 
witch upturned to the sky. Corkwoods are the 


hallmark of these lean, fire-prone flats. They 
wear the hard-bitten look of survivors. And 
they’re not the only ones. 

Dale and I rambled up the western slopes 
of the hill, picking our way among the 
standing boulders and smooth granite 
domes. Up here there’s a whole gang of 
plants that enjoy this rocky perch. Everything 
from spear bushes and acacias to wallaby 
grass. There’s stuff you’d never spot whizzing 
past along the road: the striking purple and 
yellow blooms of the wild tomato, or mulla 
mullas with their frizzy upright flowers 
arranged in wacky candelabras.Yet perhaps 
the most distinctive thing on these blocky 
slopes are the callitris or white cypress. 

These native conifers, like their relatives 
across Australia, turn up in the most unlikely 
spots. Here they seem to thrive between the 
blocks. As Dale and I edged closer to the top, 
Ernabella Creek appears to the east. Its 
southward passage across the plain is clearly 
marked by flanking rows of river red gums. 
Stately trees, the ones you find in every 
corner of the country where there’s good 
ground and water within reach. Yet, as noble 
as they are, the crowning glory of the 
moment, and our little hill, was a lone 
cypress standing on a stone terrace, its roots 
tucked deep into hidden cleft. And there, 
trailed in its lower branches we found long 
festive strands of green and silver tinsel 
twinkling in the late-aftemoon sun. 

This vision of shopping mall glitter 
appeared both silly and oddly reassuring. 

It signalled that we were on the right knoll, 
and though I never did find out why this 
was chosen as Christmas Tree Hill, or what 
exactly unfolds here around the 25 
December, it somehow seemed better that 
way. In this enigmatic corner of the Centre 
- a highland province that everywhere 
echoes with timeless Anangu stories and 
symbols - a bit of stray tinsel, like so much 
of whitefella culture, barely registers. In 
reality we were just pleased to be there, 
strolling in the company of the rocks and 
the native pines. 

An almost unaccountable feeling of 
gratitude - I get that a lot these days and 
especially out bush. There is more to this 
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than the comfort of having functioning 
limbs and an uncrowded place to wander. 
(Though at a certain age these do feel like 
winning the lottery without buying a ticket.) 
Nor are we talking about dodging the 
scrapes of living. No, any thanks worth their 
salt cohabit with the daily crunch of hurts 
and harm. Chesterton got it right here too 
when he said gratitude is happiness doubled 
by wonder. 

It’s getting harder to hang onto this 
mood when jammed in the places most of 
us call home. There is a confusing neediness 
in being modern and urban. Our all- 
consuming culture tips us into a stew of 
discontent. It plays the anxiety of missing 
out with a constant fuss of upgrades and 
I last-chance deals. Part of what the American 
storywriter Joy Williams calls our ‘ghasdy 
wanting’. Add in the media’s daily feed of 
anger and faceless fears, and it’s no surprise 
that old-fashioned gratitude doesn’t get 
much of a run. 

Suffice to say, sitting in the warm winter 
i sun atop Christmas Tree Hill these 
transactions felt a lifetime away. I wasn’t 
entirely sure why I felt so grateful to be 
looking across the spinifex plains to the 
muscular ridgelines of the Musgraves and the 
summit of Mount Warrabillinna. But I did 
know that these kinds of places are 
indivisible from the bush tragics Dale and I 
have become. We are never more content 
than being in the moment atop a hill 
somewhere. The tinselled cypress behind us 
was like a messenger from our shared three- 
decade journey. This genus of ancient 
conifers with their fragrant, resiny timber 
seems to have always been close by, from the 
rocky slopes of Mutawintji and the ridges 
around Kununurra to the gorges of the 
Flinders Ranges and even the shorefront 
dunes of home on Kangaroo Island. 

Wonder, like gratitude, tips both ways. It 
can take in where you’ve been - the span of 
one’s experience - but it’s also alive to the 
unexpected, the view from the edge of your 
knowing. There’s often a hint that you are 
craning towards a mystery beyond. For me, 
some of the best bits of going bush have 
been the little acts of unearthing, a rather 
haphazard process of working the 
boundaries. Our old mate Mr Chesterton had 
a thought on this as well: “All my life I have 
loved frames and limits; and I will maintain 
that the largest wilderness looks larger seen 
through a window.” 

For anyone with an eye on the wild, the 
biggest thing in the past 35 years might be 
southwest Tassie, finally finding a comfy pair 
of boots or maybe some GPS doodad. To me 
it’s been the mind-bending business of 
puttering around inland and northern 
Australia. I’ve more or less stumbled into 
these trips but piece-by-piece they have 


become a kind of gradual awakening to the 
deserts and tropical stone country. 

Inseparable from this reality is the window 
of humanity’s most enduring culture - an 
astonishing 60,000 year span of art, story¬ 
telling and religious belief that still ripples 
through communities coast to coast. 

These days, you need industrial strength 
blinkers to walk the bush and not have a 
sense, however imperfect, of the 
Aboriginality of the land. A world where 
every ridge and waterhole, as well as the 
seasons and all living things can have 
sacramental power. In a lot of spots us 
whitefellas are only beginning to get a grip 
on what this means. But in places like the 
APY Lands, the vividness of the window - 
the humbling largeness of a wilderness that’s 
lived and loved - has been deeply etched for 
a very long time. 

When I was kid the remote reaches of 
arid Australia were portrayed as all but 
unknowable. It was a netherworld where 
explorers disappeared without trace. The 
idea of families taking holidays in the 
Simpson Desert or traversing the Tanami 
was simply unheard of. As for 
understanding how Aboriginal clans 
established patterns of occupation and 
religious belief across the interior, well only 
a handful of anthropologists were privy to 
that. All that has started to change in just a 
generation. It’s a quiet shift in how we see 
the land and who we are. The desert as 
provocation and mystery. Or as G.K. puts it: 
“The function of the imagination is not to 


make strange things settled, so much as 
to make settled things strange.” 


In the week or so after our ascent of Christmas 
Tree Hill, Dale and I travelled the length of the 
Lands. The place is huge - bigger than Tassie - 
and access is restricted to help protect 
communities and cultural sites. Within the 
limits of our permit we walked into the 
ranges, nudging our way up creek beds and 
gorges. We visited artists and communities. It’s 
tough terrain, sparse and rocky and seriously 
mountainous. We barely scratched the surface. 
But every day gave us cause for wonder. 

We left via a back track, a long, loping drive 
from the western outpost of Pipalyatjara.The 
country was magnificent. Our four-wheel drive 
sailed through seas of acacia in flower and past 
the boulder-strewn crests of the Mann Ranges. 
The track kept snaking northwards as a ribbon 
of soft, dusty-red sand. It threaded among 
groves of desert oaks where the ground was 
carpeted with needles and cones. Crossing the 
border in NT there were more peaks, including 
one pyramid tower of scree fuzzy with a 
golden pelt of spinifex and capped by a lone 
old-school conifer. It took all our will power to 
keep driving and not leap from the vehicle and 
scramble to the top. We wanted to be up there 
doing what we’ve done for 30 years - sharing 
the present under the tree. W 


A contributor since Wild issue 3, Quentin Chester 
is the author of several books about wild places. 
quentinchester.com 
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T he Naar and Phu valleys, along with 
their better known neighbour, 
Mustang, are within the thumbprint 
that pushes Nepal’s border with Tibet 
northward. The area is geographically part 
of the arid Tibetan plateau. The people are 
Bhotian, their ethnicity, culture and religion 
from Tibet. Villagers live much as they have 
for centuries. 

Opened to foreigners only in 2002, the Naar 
and Phu valleys have been sheltered from 
trekking tourism by inaccessibility and access 
restrictions. They form the remote northern 
districts of the Annapurna Conservation Area 
Project, which is managed by Nepal’s 
National Trust for Nature Conservation, a 
non-government organisation funded pardy 
by trekking fees. The project’s objective for 
its remote districts is to balance protecting 
the natural and cultural heritage with 
promoting sustainable development through 
controlled tourism, alternative energy and 
community development. 

We saw all these in our travels. Our group 
was a circle of friends of one central 
organiser who designed our out-of-the-way 
route in consultation with long-term Nepali 

VISITING NEPAL 

We know Nepalis are keen to see 
trekkers continue to visit their 
beautiful country to experience the 
splendour of the Himalaya, and the 
beauty of its peoples and culture. 
Employing local people as trekking 
agents, guides and porters ensures 
maximum traveller dollar returns 
directly to the people. 

Our sirdar, Min Gurung, was critical 
to our trek's success. His easygoing 
nature and keen sense of humour 
ensured trekkers and staff alike 
thoroughly enjoyed their experience. 

He worked with our group's leader 
in designing our route and managing 
the various administrative necessities. 

He and his guides looked after the 
needs of a diverse bunch of Australian 
trekkers - interpreting, explaining 
and at times physically assisting 
members over difficulties. His cook 
and kitchen staff created Nepali and 
western meals from an eclectic mix of 
available foods. And a team of porters 
proudly wore their colourful uniforms 
and carried the group’s gear. 

Min organises personalised trekking 
experiences for small and large 
groups. I highly recommend his 
services. Min can be emailed at 
dltreks@wlink.com.np. Please allow 
appropriate time for communication, 
as he's not always on hand to 
respond. 


associates. The associates also acted as guides, 
meeting the government’s requirement for 
treks into restricted areas to be guided. With 
no accommodation and limited food and 
fuel availability over much of our intended 
route, we engaged porters to carry gear, 
food and cooking facilities. 

HIDDEN VALLEYS 

Leaving the road at Koto (2,600 metres 
above sea level), we stepped into restricted 
territory through a stone gateway. Three 
prayer wheels were embedded in each side 
wall, and a weathered timber lintel bowed 
beneath its red, white and black stone 
chortens. We crossed the Marsyangdi on a 
bridge festooned with colourful Buddhist 
prayer flags and entered the Naar Khola’s 
narrow gorge. Tibetan herdsmen tended 
sheep near the entrance, driving them south 
for sale as they have for centuries. 

We walked along cuttings hewn into the cliff 
by hand, hopped across wooden planks on 
low stone bridges, and trod along paths 
through forests of spruce and fir. Mosses, 
ferns and orchids dripped from trees while 
clumps of bamboo sprouted from moss- 
covered rock. The river below tumbled 
between boulders and pink walls smoothed 
by the relentless torrent. 

Climbing higher, our bodies adjusted to the 
thinning air. Above 3,500 metres, we passed 
through several Khampa setdements. Tibetan 
fighters used these hidden valleys as bases 
for incursions against the invading Chinese 
in the 1960s and 70s. Now mosdy 
abandoned or seasonally occupied, the 
empty stone buildings served as 
storehouses for animal fodder. 

The trail climbed through groves of 
deciduous birch glowing yellow among blue 
pine. Snowy peaks appeared above craggy 
spurs. Gnarled juniper, misshapen by 
harvesting limbs for firewood and incense, 
gave way to berberis and low briar shrubs. 
Donkeys hauled firewood up the valley. 
Deforestation is a major problem in rural 
Nepal. We complied with the Annapurna 
Conservation Area Project’s notice: cook 
with kerosene, pay the camping charges 
to the community and carry out non- 
biodegradable waste for proper disposal. 

In Kyang, we were glad to rest. A roofless 
kiosk sold Chinese biscuits, Sprite and “Red 
Ball” to travellers. A poster of Lhasa and the 
Potala Palace adorned the end wall. Our cups 
of tea sat on cloth made from coarsely 
woven salt sacks. Arriving in a jangle of bells 
and shouts, a group of families galloped in 
for a break in their trip to town for school 
term. Ponies were stripped of their brighdy 
coloured horse blankets, wooden saddles and 
hand stitched saddle bags; freed of their 
loads, they enthusiastically rolled in the dirt. 



We continued upwards, plunging through 
deep side valleys and over exhausting walls 
of moraine. Once through a narrow gorge, 
we plodded up the steep trail to the Phu 
gate. Ruined stone forts guarded a fine of 
picturesque chortens, their square bases 
painted red with large white circles and 
finely engraved mani stones propped 
against their sides. 

PHU 

Our group camped in a walled yard. Across 
the river at 4,000 metres, the ancient stone 
houses of medieval Phu cascade down the 
steep sides of a remnant tower of 
sedimentary rock. Their flat roofs serve as 
living areas and work spaces to process 
barley, buckwheat and mustard harvests. 

Life there continues as it has for centuries. 
Sheaves of grain were piled ready for 
threshing. Dung was spread in the sun to dry 
for fuel; timber stacked along roof edges was 
not for burning, but indicated wealth. Prayer 
flags fluttered on poles, sending prayers to 
the corners of the earth. With well-aimed 
stones and shouts, two boys herded cows 
through the streets. 

Change is underway. Buddha’s all-seeing eyes 
gazed from a new timber and corrugated 
iron temple. Embryonic hotels offered simple 
beds behind bright blue doors. On rooftops, 
magazine-sized solar panels generated energy 
to power a hot plate and light bulbs. Above 
the village, a satellite dish stood beside a 
school and adult education building. Cartoon 
posters graphically detailed the results of 
poor hygiene and how to use toilets 
properly and prepare food safely. 

Throughout the region, development 
projects piped water to taps set in concrete 
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troughs, ensuring that drinking and cooking 
water was readily accessible. Women dressed 
in traditional striped aprons gathered at the 
communal tap to collect water in large 
beaten copper urns. A long white gauze 
sleeve hung from the tap, filtering glacial 
silt from the stream of water. 

Some of us walked up the glaciated valley 
opposite the village. We looked back down 
at Phu. Its stone buildings melted into the 
eroded rock pillar, ephemeral and eternal, 
sculpted clear of the surrounding landscape 
by powerful erosive forces. Far up the glacier, 
a shepherd’s hut lay empty at 4,600 metres. 
We clambered high onto the lateral moraine 
and peered down into the glacier. Loose rock 
crashed from near our feet down onto its icy 
surface, adding to the grey rubble and our 
sense of impermanence. 

We eagerly tracked a herd of bharal, or 


Himalayan blue sheep, as they scampered 
across the grassy slope. Limited in number 
and generally found above 4,300 metres, 
bharal sightings are considered special. 

In this arid alpine world, resources are scarce 
and finely balanced. Livestock overgrazing is 
damaging the bharal’s habitat and impacting 
their numbers. While they are the preferred 
prey of the snow leopard, the leopard looks 
to livestock for replacement meals. Villagers 
hunt the protected leopard to safeguard their 
animals. The Annapurna Conservation Area 
Project encourages protection of the bharal’s 
habitat and thus minimisation of livestock 
predation by snow leopards. 

NAAR 

Leaving Phu, we descended to Naar Phedi. 
Dark clouds were gathering. After a day 
waiting out unseasonal rain, we set off to 
climb the steep spur to Naar. The rain turned 
to snow. Our motley collection of raincapes 
and jackets coloured the white and black 
landscape. A young porter slowly ascended, 
leaning heavily on his staff. He carried an 
80-kilogram, three-metre beam on a 
tumpline around his head. His reward for 
this contribution to the building boom 
was double pay for the day. 

Fresh snow leopard paw-prints trotted 
alongside us on the snow carpet: spine- 
tingling. The creature was not afraid of our 
presence. The previous day, we had seen 
scratchings on the trail that had looked like 
a cat’s covering of its scat. 

As we arrived in Naar (4,160 metres), the 
snow lay thick on the surrounding terraced 
fields and avalanched off the steep valley 
walls opposite. 

Naar was evidently wealthy. Several recently 
built hotels dominated the higher ground. 
New gompas sported shiny red roofs and a 
micro-hydro scheme supplemented solar 
power. Mobile phone reception was good. 



Nepal, like many developing countries, is 
skipping copper wire telephony. However, 
it seems this wealth does not all come from 
the nascent trekking trade, the crops or the 
villagers’ herds of yak. 

Increasing demand for the strange yarsa 
gumba - a parasitic fungus growing from 
the burrowing larva of a ghost moth - has 
sparked a new economy. First described in 
a Tibetan text in the 15 th century, yarsa 
gumba is found only in pockets of the high 
Tibetan plateau. Coveted in Chinese 
medicine for its medicinal and libidinous 
powers, a kilogram is worth tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

New wealth from yarsa gumba has brought 
infrastructure, education and medicine but 
also social change and even crime. I watched 
a young boy play-acting grownups, wresding 
an uncooperative calf and mini wooden 
plough. “It is very hard for his mother”, 
a local told me. “His father is in prison in 
Chame.” In fact, a special prison had been 
built there, for one purpose. In 2011, six 
men from Naar were gaoled for 20 years for 
the 2009 murder of seven outsiders who 
were harvesting yarsa gumba nearby. Almost 
all of Naar’s men were initially arrested; 36 
were charged and waited in custody for two 
years before the trial was finalised. Disputes 
about harvesting yarsa gumba were 
previously resolved traditionally, outside the 
judicial system, but the stakes and impact 
are higher now. 

CROSSING HIGH PASSES 
During our days in Naar, we pondered the 
safety of our intended route over the almost 
6,000-metreTeri La, still some five days walk 
through an uninhabited valley. Reluctandy, 
we decided that the snow conditions, 
weather pattern and physical structure of 
the valley created an avalanche danger too 
serious to risk the crossing. We rerouted 
to the lower Kang La (5,320 metres). 

Dark clouds still hung over our two-day 
crossing. We woke at High Camp with fresh 
snow blanketing our tents. Still battling 
severe bronchitis, two of us rode Tibetan 
ponies hired from Naar. I clung to a wooden 
saddle beneath gaily-coloured woven 
blankets. Sure-footed hoofs picked along 
the snowy trail and across ice-crusted creeks. 
I felt the pony working beneath me as it 
surged over deepening snow drifts then 
paused, girth heaving. We dismounted just 
beneath the pass. The ponies devoured feed 
from a snout bag and, with their driver, 
retreated into the mist back towards Naar. 
On the pass, shimmering ice-framed prayer 
flags stretched from the cairn. An angular 
rock face soared above. Across the way, 
Annapurna IV hovered on the clouds like an 
ethereal castle. Below, our companions were 
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still plugging upwards through deep snow, 
pausing regularly to catch breath. With the 
weather closing in, I worried about the time. 
From the pass, there was still a descent of 
almost 2,000 metres to finish the day. 
Thankfully, the plummet down snow- 
covered scree gradually eased into a broad 
grass valley where the sun shone on 
melting snows. We almost skipped down 
to Ngawal on the Marsyangdi River. Here, 
below 3,400 metres, the air felt thick and 
smooth in our lungs. 

Following several days of trekking along the 
crowded Annapurna Circuit, we crossed the 
circuit’s famous high point, the Thorung La 
(5,416 metres) without incident. However, 
despite greater accessibility of high 
mountain passes, dangers are ever-present 
and the need for vigilance remains. Dozens 
of Nepalis and trekkers died in snowstorms 
on the Thorung La in October 2014. And we 
later learned that one of a Swiss party had 
been killed on the descent of the Teri La at 
the time we had chosen to reroute away. 

EASTERN MUSTANG 

The main route to Upper Mustang runs west 
of the Kali Gandaki. We took the minor trails 
to the east. Unlike anywhere else in Nepal, 
deep ravines and multicoloured rock 
formations cut through stepped plateaus. 
Medieval villages of rammed earth and stone 
nesde beside glacial rivers. Caves tunnelled 
into cliffs appear like rows of apartments, 
used for eons as monasteries, homes and 
retreats. 

At 3,040 metres,Tetang sat among well- 
tended terraces on a rocky tributary. Apples 
and apricots grew in neat rows. With an 
annual rainfall of around 250 millimetres, 
complex irrigation systems managed 
precious water. Workers closed then opened 
channels to move water between fields. Tiny- 
windowed earth houses stood on rounded 
stone ramparts; cantilevered logs formed 
footpaths around the village. Log ladders and 
doorframes were worn smooth from 
centuries of use. 

It was an arduous but beautiful climb of over 

1.200 metres onto the ridge above. We 
scrabbled up a sharp scree slope, between 
spires of conglomerate, and across exposed 
knife edges between sheer drops. The 
landscape was a swirling palette of yellows, 
ochres, greys and creams. A contorted ravine 
plummeted away to one side. Herds of goats 
swarmed over the dry windswept hills above 

4.200 metres. Low spiny shrubs grew 
elevated on exposed roots and coated in 
bulldust. Desertification was well advanced. 
InYaragaon, two men, elbow deep in plastic 
buckets, mixed goat’s blood with spices and 
barley flour to make sausages which would 
be boiled and smoked. Nearby, a wizened 



old woman spun yarn, her spindle racing 
around a Chinese willow pattern bowl; 
another used a wooden loom to weave a 
traditional striped apron. The distinct colour 
and stripes of a woman’s apron identifies her 
village like a tartan identifies a clan. 

UPPER MUSTANG 

FromYaragaon we headed west to the Upper 
Mustang trail along the natural highway of 
the Kali Gandaki, an ancient trade route 
between Nepal (and India) and Tibet. 
Trekking permits to Mustang, first opened to 
Westerners in 1992, are restricted in number 
and expensive. But change is arriving fast, 
courtesy of motorcycles and jeeps plying the 
almost continuous road: Chinese-built from 
the north and locally from the south. The 
road is fragmented, with landslips and 
washaways constantly breaking any 
continuity. 

Visitors can still explore the walled capital, 

Lo Manthang, and climb above it to the 
ruined fort built by Ame Pale who united 
this kingdom in 1380. A caretaker with the 
key will still open a five-storey palace in 
Tsarang for visitors to see a giant prayer 
book and medieval war relics. Legends still 
explain the origins of the 8th Century Ghar 
Gompa and cliffs smeared red with the 
blood of vanquished demons. But the 
modern world’s intrusions are jarring. 
Burgeoning hotels, cafes and souvenir shops 
show tourism is becoming well established 
in this once faraway land. 


It is indeed a paradox that the adventurous 
seek out remoteness, where the landscape is 
wild, discovery is possible and we can look 
into peoples, culture and values different 
from our own. We desire some form of 
frozen antiquity without the amenities to 
soften the experience. Yet our presence soon 
brings the lodges, apple pie and cola that we 
ultimately soak up. As well as the potential 
for improved health, education and 
prosperity, materiality and disposability 
come along the access roads into the 
mountains. 

For the Bhotian peoples of Naar, Phu and 
Mustang, the challenge remains managing 
the future with sensitivity to ensure the 
preservation of their distinct culture and 
religion and a fragile natural environment. W 


THE LESSER KNOWN IMPACTS 
OF NEPAL’S EARTHQUAKE 

We did this trek before the 
devastating earthquake of April 
2015 shattered Nepal’s landscape, 
killing thousands and crumbling 
buildings and infrastructure. While 
the story has faded from our media, 
the situation in Nepal remains 
enormously challenging. Even 
before the quake wreaked its havoc, 
Nepal and its people struggled with 
endemic poverty, ad hoc transport 
and communications systems and 
ineffective governance. Much of the 
recovery work relies on individual and 
community effort, and all works need 
financing. 

Readers of Wild will know that 
Nepal relies heavily on revenue from 
trekking tourism and foreign aid. But 
a significant proportion of Nepal's 
income also derives from remittances 
sent home by migrant workers - 
Nepalis living and working overseas 
to improve living conditions for 
themselves and their wider families. 
Our trek's sirdar is one such person. 
Min Gurung works much of the year 
as a chef in Japan, sending home 
valuable foreign currency. While 
Min and his family were physically 
unharmed, his Kathmandu house was 
badly damaged, and his widowed 
sister's house in their village near the 
epicentre was destroyed: she and 
her children still live in a tent Both 
need rebuilding. While home for the 
main trekking season, he remains torn 
between returning overseas to earn 
the necessary finance and staying 
permanently in Nepal to be closer to 
the physical rebuilding and to further 
develop his small trekking business. 
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Louise Fairfax tours the mountain terrain at the border of 
Switzerland and Italy on a circuit tour of Monte Rosa 


W here do we go now?” he asked, 
staring ahead at a dense cotton 
ball mass of cloud that 
obliterated every contour and land feature. 
Even I was barely visible to him, being at 
least ten metres ahead. 

“Up, up, ever up,” I said, kicking small 
steps in the snow for him and hoping I 
sounded confident. I didn’t address the 
question of exacdy which of the hundred 
and twenty degrees on offer was our 
particular way up. We were on a rough 
compass bearing, but such bearings assume 
your point of departure is known, and I 
had set ours from the middle-of-nowhere- 
specific. We were somewhere on the 
Theodul Glacier, heading for theTheodul 
Pass, but passes can be quite tricky to find 
in a whiteout. We were above 3,000 metres 
above sea level, not a good place to spend 


the night outside if my leadership failed. 

We were, at that moment, heading for the 
first hut on our chosen trek - the Tour de 
Monte Rosa - and perhaps with that 
beginning it might seem odd to announce 
that if you are seeking a multi-day trek in 
the alps that is beautiful yet not 
overcrowded, that will challenge your 
fitness and skills, yet be achievable, then 
perhaps the Tour de Monte Rosa is for you. 
Along with the Tour du Mont Blanc, it is my 
equal favourite circular route in the alps. It 
has to its distinct advantage the fact that it is 
litde known, and thus not crowded out 
with commercial tour groups being 
ushered through en masse. 

I guess my least favourite moments of the 
trip were those between my husband’s 
question above and the moment when my 
feet, which I couldn’t see (quite unnerving) 


felt the gradient change underneath them 
and I knew that I had found the pass. 
Uncertainty and mild fear turned rapidly to 
excitement and jubilation. We’d done it. 
We’d crossed the much-hyped glacier and 
made it to the frontier between Switzerland 
and Italy.To our right (west), a mere two 
minutes away, so rumour said, there was a 
hut, although this mist was so thick that 
anything ten seconds away was invisible. 
That evening, sitting at table with new 
friends and gazing out the window at a 
pure white Matterhorn that seemed 
startlingly close, I felt supremely satisfied, 
and thought that even if the rest of the 
route was horrid, everything had been and 
would be worth it for this one moment of 
sitting here and feeling this elation. The 
combination of magnificent scenery and 
release from fear is an intoxicating one. 
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NEED TO KNOW 

Join the Austrian or Italian (or Swiss) 
Alpine Club before you begin. The 
discounts in hut price and insurance 
policy make the expense more than 
worthwhile. You can join the Austrian 
club via email (London branch) before 
you depart. 

I would definitely advise doing this walk 
in late June rather than in high summer. 
Once the snow on the glacier melts, the 
crevasses can become a danger. Check 
with the Alpine Guides Office in Zermatt 
before setting out. They do not tell you 
to hire a guide to make money if it's not 
necessary, and if they tell you to hire 
one, then you should heed their advice. 
With circular routes like this, it is great, 
as you can leave some gear where you 
spent the night before you began and 
pick it up later. We had a Swiss Pass, 
so going up to Zermatt on our final day 
to collect left luggage was free. It is, of 
course, better to only have what you 
need for the whole trip, but this is not 
always possible on a longer journey. 

That said, on our latest trip, I had my 
pack down to 12kg for everything, 
and only did through routes, so left 
nothing anywhere. That weight includes 
very heavy camera equipment, a real, 
paper book, my iPad and all the battery 
rechargers. My electrical gear weighed 
in at about 3kg. My pack weighed 2kg. 
Water weighed 600g. Snacks: 400g. My 
waterproof gear weighed nearly 1 kg. 
Your maths can tell you that my sleeping 
sheet, half sleeping bag that I’ve made 
myself, down jacket and spare clothing 
do not add up to much. 

MAPS 

A map called “Tour Monte Rosa”, 

1:50,000, bought in Zermatt on the 


morning of departure. (Beware of 
departing on a Sunday. Zermatt sleeps 
in on Sundays, and many shops don’t 
open at all. If you can get all the way to 
the Gandegghutte for lunch - and we 
and all others heading further did - then 
you don't have to buy food in Zermatt 
at all.) 

LANGUAGE 

Some people worry about language, 
so I will include this here. I speak about 
thirty words of Italian. I had assumed 
that with Switzerland so close, I could 
speak German, but that was not the 
case. I have schoolgirl French, which 
every Italian seemed to understand 
and we could exchange necessities in 
pigeon French if my Italian didn’t reach 
that far. They prefer that to English, 
which only a few seem happy to employ. 
Possibly more to the point, I speak 
fluent body language. I have found that 
if you are a creative user of mime and 
gesture, even without any common 
language, the Italians - themselves the 
world gesture champions - will enter 
the play and understand you. Travelling 
becomes a giant game of charades that 
causes laughter and goodwill while also 
communicating your needs. 

ITINERARY 

Day 1) Zermatt to Rifugio Teodulo 
Day 2) to Rifugio Ferrara 
Day 3) to Rif Gabiet 
Day 4) to Rifugio Pastori. 

Day 5) to Macugnaga (Town; hotel). 

Day 6) to Paso Moro Motto (Rifugio 
Roberto Gaspari) 

Day 7) from the Pass down into 
Switzerland, to the bus stop at the end 
of the lake (Mattmark- a dam rather than 
a natural lake, actually) far below us. 



Our joy was perhaps intensified as we had 
more hurdles to overcome than most. I had, 
in fact, believed the route to be impossible 
for us, as my husband has Parkinson’s 
disease, and had we needed to rope up on 
the glacier, I wouldn’t have been willing to 
do it. Bruce is significandy heavier than I 
am, and I thought that if he fell down a 
crevasse, he’d end up taking me down too. 

I didn’t want to lug an ice-axe the whole 
journey (or rope for that matter), and I’m 
just not strong enough to deal with him 
falling. However, the very helpful people in 
the Mountain Guide Office in Zermatt told 
me I would have no problem as the snow 
was still firm up there. They said I should 
even be able to see where the tracks where 
skiers went, which I could. Unfortunately, 
they do not go where we were going, but 
their indentations in the snow did help 
before the mist closed in so definitively. 

Ever since Bruce developed Parkinson’s, I 
have had to assume the leadership role in all 
our expeditions. He taught me all the bush 
skills I know. He taught me well. He also 
used to carry the lion’s share of the gear. He 
used to spoil me rotten so I’d enjoy coming 
with him, and now the irony of fife is that 
it’s my turn to do to him as was done for 
me. As he has grown weaker and less 
capable, I have had to grow stronger to 
compensate. I go to pilates, as does he, to 
make sure my back and core are strong 
enough to carry the increasing weight I 
have to bear. I have had to learn to be a lot 
tougher, as if I give in, we both have to give 
up. I am also now the one who has to do all 
the planning and feasibility checks. For 
every day on any route, I always have a plan 
B on the sidelines, just in case what the map 
says is fine does not work out to be doable 
for him in the real situation. You never 
really know until you’re there. Our 
expeditions take far longer to plan than they 
used to. And in the field, I often feel my 
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responsibility very keenly, as I have 
engineered him into whatever situation we 
are in, and I regard it as my responsibility 
to get him out safely. 

The release from that burden contributed to 
the joy I felt on that first night. We had 
placed the hardest part of the route behind 
us. All the rest would be possible. Funnily, 
the mood at the hut on that first night 
indicated that everyone was a little tense 
about the glacier. Those who had achieved 
it were very jolly indeed, a cathartic release. 
Those who had it ahead for the morrow 
were full of questions. No one had ropes - 
all for exactly the same weight-related 
reason - so all were a little apprehensive 
and eager for news. 

I had my own questions for the ones 
travelling clockwise. I was worried that the 
rest of the route would not be pretty 
enough. The writer of the guidebook we 
were using was clearly not in love with this 
trek. The Spaniards I was discussing this 
with, however, assured me it was 
wonderful, and started showing me photos 


of fields of flowers and ibex in snowy 
passes on their camera screens to prove 
their point. I love this interchange of 
information - and of worlds - that happens 
in mountain huts where you sit with total 
strangers for dinner, and while you eat, get 
to know like-minded hikers from a variety 
of nations. Your own world becomes richer 
for the interchange. 

That evening, the clouds miraculously 
parted to give us vistas of the Matterhorn as 
the sun dipped below the horizon. Many of 
us went out to photograph it, spellbound by 
what we were seeing. It was fun to be on 
the actual border between two countries 
that hold a special enchantment for me, and 
witness yellow hues touching pure white 
snow. I felt so privileged to be able to share 
it with Bruce. We don’t take such moments 
for granted. His illness has taught us to 
treasure each time we can be in the 
presence of the close of day on high like 
this. We don’t assume that his ability to get 
to difficult places will last forever. Of 
course, in reality, no one’s does, but illness 


makes you more acutely aware of this fact. 

It intensifies the experience. 

Next morning, we descended into Italy 
proper, and began our round of climbing 
passes and dropping to valleys that would 
continue for the next six days. Each pass 
we climbed offered glorious views; each 
presented a different aspect of the beautiful 
Monte Rosa and her lower slopes and 
neighbouring mountains. Each time we 
dropped below the snowline, a cornucopia 
of colourful alpine flowers nodded their 
heads in greeting. Ancient wooden or stone 
barns added interest to scenes. This was 
Italy, so it goes without saying that the food 
was excellent, and the mood friendly. 

Up and down we went to our hearts’ 
content, all the way to the sad final night 
on the Italian side of the border, in a hut 
that, just as with the hut on the first night, 
was perched only a tiny distance from the 
frontier, high in the sky with a vista to 
dream about. 

Although I have said this is a circular route, 
we chose to restrict our walk to the Italian 
section, with only the approach and 
departure days in Switzerland. Many choose 
to do it this way. Some of the reasons are 
financial (Switzerland is very expensive). 
Other reasons have to do with the scenery 
(it is far prettier and more remote on the 
Italian side). I have spent a lot of time 
training in the Zermatt Valley, or Mattertal, 
and had no need to see it again. I have 
done the circle, in effect. 

We ate sumptuously at Rifugio Roberto 
Gaspari, and next morning climbed in 
another white-out up to the huge golden 
Madonna with her arms stretched out 
towards Italy, her back to Switzerland. 
The»sun came out just as we reached 
her, catching its light on her gilded form. 
Reluctantly, we crossed the border and 
began the long descent to the valley, and 
to the reintroduction of the busy, 
normal world. M 
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T his is a tale of an obsession with 
getting to a lump of rock sticking 
out into the southern ocean. It is a 
story of a rather pathetic middle-aged male 
type of goal that, at first, didn’t seem so 
hard. As the veils of difficulty of the task 
were revealed however, the lure became 
more intense, eating away at the 
protagonists over many years. Only 
completion would offer redemption. 

The kernels of our obsession started 30 
years ago. I was hiking the muddy South 
Coast Track across the bottom of Tasmania 
and took a detour to some of the bays west 
of the standard walk. The area was beautiful, 
less muddy and less trafficked. A hankering 
to explore the very southwest corner of the 
massive Southwest National Park of 
Tasmania resulted. 

It’s not easy to grasp how isolated this area 
is. There is an abandoned tin mine on 
Bathurst Harbour called Melaleuca. This lies 
within a massive national park taking up 
almost the lower left corner of Tasmania. 

The park has no roads through it. The old 
tin mine has a very short dirt airstrip 
served by a putt-putt local airline 
intermittendy. This airstrip is literally three 
or more days walk north to the 
nearest road. There are no huts 
on the track (none) and 
sometimes no tracks. 

THE FOCAL POINT 
Three of us (Greg, Rick and 
myself) hatched a plan to walk 
the southwest cape circuit in 
2009 with a side trip to the last 
knoll of the southwest cape. It 
seemed straightforward on 
paper at the time. John 
Chapman’s fabled guidebook of 
hiking southwest Tasmania said 
the side trip to the actual cape 
was ‘a long day hike, carry some 
rope’. Perhaps it should take 
maybe 10 hours or so as day 
trip from the last of the 
southern beaches, Wilsons 
Bight. We had no idea how difficult this 
little side jaunt was. 

The walk first goes south then west, 
passing the beautiful and rugged southern 
beaches to reach Wilsons Bight in two 
days. Our side trip to the cape seemed in 
the bag. We started the day trip early with 
one light pack containing a thin short rope 
and plenty of bravado. We were greeted by 
a stiff climb 500-metre climb to the top of 
Mount Karamu. Finding and keeping the 
intermittent and overgrown track along 
the ridge out to the cape was a challenge. 
We wished a good bushfire would blow 
through the scrub. It was dawning on us 


that the cape and its last knoll were very 
well guarded. In places we crawled 
through on hands and knees. We regularly 
bush-bashed our way forward. The 
scratches incurred on our arms and legs 
from the scrub were fierce. Each further 
scratch on top of the others felt like 
putting salt in a wound. After several hours 
we got the top of the second last knoll that 
has a startling view of the last knoll. It 
didn’t seem far away. 

We negotiated several airy descents on the 
second last knoll towards the last knoll 
only to be met with the 30-metre cliff. 
When we saw it up close, we were 
petrified, almost physically sick. It was all 
we could do to bring ourselves to look 
over the edge. The wind had sprung up 
and it felt like one good gust would send 
us over the edge. We plastered ourselves 
against the back wall of a ledge and tried 
to compose ourselves. We worked up the 
courage to throw our rope over the edge 
to see what would happen. Well, the wind 
whips through the gap between the 
second and last knolls and the rope went 
horizontal. We couldn’t even work out if 
it was long enough to get the bottom. 


Our plan to get to the last knoll was 
rapidly unravelling. There was a colony of 
seals near the rocks at the base of the cliffs. 
‘Go home and show some respect to the 
last knoll’ they seemed to be barking at us. 
We turned tail and trudged back through 
the thick scrub to Mount Karamu and then 
the long descent to Wilsons Bight, getting 
in on dusk. 

The rest of the southwest cape circuit is an 
amazing hike. Long days, big climbs, 
navigational challenges, amazing beaches 
and campsites, more scrub. Rick and I tried 
to put the disappointment of the last knoll 
out of our minds, but Greg felt the failure 


particularly strongly and it began to eat 
away at him. Unfinished business - we had 
been so close. Surely, just a bit of courage 
and better preparation is all it would take to 
surmount. The gnawing feeling 
strengthened over the following three years. 
Last knoll fever was taking hold. 


The next attempt at the last knoll was a fatally 
flawed family hiking trip. My children and 
Greg’s children, and to some extent our 
wives, had become curious about the bizarre 
lure of hiking in this remote corner of the 
world. We set off with high hopes, although 
the weather was drizzly. 

The first two days were slow going and it 
became clear Wilsons Bight was going to be 
out of reach for our group so we set up 
camp at Ketchum Bay, two hours hiking 
from Wilsons Bight. Any thoughts of 
reaching the last knoll were extinguished by 
poor weather and some tired hikers out of 
their comfort zone. The trip was a success at 
most levels, a great family adventure, but 
the last knoll had stared us down again. 

The next year saw another assault on the 
last knoll with colleagues Jon and Ross. We 
practiced at Mount Macedon to navigate the 
30-metre cliff, learning a lot 
about securing ropes and using 
an ascender (note that the 
ascender does not actually take 
you up the rope, it just stops 
you from going back down it). 
We realised our upper body 
strength was suboptimal, 
bordering on pathetic. More 
boot camps, push-ups, pull-ups 
etc. were in order. Jon’s bleating 
from the pain of the training 
regimen spurred us on. 

THIRD TIME’S A CHARM? 

The group made good time to 
Wilsons Bight in two days and 
the weather looked favorable the 
next day. We were excited. We 
way to the last 

knoll by 6:30am. The stiff climb 
up Mount Karamu was assisted by a group 
rendition of ACDC’s “A long way to the 
top”. The scrub down the spine of the cape 
had become even further overgrown in the 
intervening years. We filled up with water at 
a litde spring three hours from the second 
last knoll and applied sun-screen up as the 
sun rose higher in the sky on the warm still 
day. At 1pm, after over six hours walking, 
we made it to the 30-metre cliff. A cheer 
went up when we realised our rope would 
actually make it to the knife-edge like 
landing below. Greg orchestrated tying off 
of the ropes, cross-examined by Jon. Just 
after 2pm we abseiled down successfully. 
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Unfortunately, it quickly became apparent 
there was no easy scramble up to the top 
of the last knoll. There was an immediate 
problem of a 10-metre vertical wall in 
front of us. Steve scouted the eroded west 
side and almost fell down the 100-metre 
cliff. The east side wasn’t much better, but 
it was possible to pick one’s way around 
the scrub on the east side to eventually 
ascend to the top of the 10-metre cliff 
Surely it would be an easy scramble 
beyond that obstacle. No, there was a five- 
metre cliff down the other side. We later 
realised that ascending the last knoll was 


going to be like going up the serrations of 
a bread knife - all the time on the thin 
edge of a ridge with steep cliffs either side. 
We now faced the urgent issue of time. It 
was after 3pm and the 2:30pm “turn¬ 
around time” was well gone. We knew we 
had at least five-and-a-half hours or more 
of hiking to get back to our campsite 
before dark. We had barely made 50 
metres of the 400 metres or so distance to 
the top of the last knoll. We made the only 
decision open to us — turn back. We tried 
to console ourselves by saying we were 
“on” the last knoll, but we could hardly 


say we had conquered it. Indeed, it felt like 
the last knoll had conquered us. The 
familiar gnawing feeling was coming back. 
They say more people die on Everest 
coming down that going up and we 
realised we had a big task ahead of us 
getting back to camp. We’d already been 
on the track for nine hours. We were tired, 
scratched up, getting a lot of sun, hungry 
and fairly thirsty. We all eventually 
ascended the 30-metre cliff and flopped 
up onto the ledge exhausted. We 
proceeded to bash our way through the 
disintegrating forests of the cape. 


The South West Cape doesn't seem like 
such a challenge from a distance... 
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Our immediate problem was finding water. 
We found a briny gulch 30 minutes out of 
our way. We trudged on to the long ascent 
to Mount Karamu before the turn off to 
Wilsons Bight and our campsite. We were 
thirsty and sunburnt - Jon a particularly 
red hue. We were sweating profusely. As the 
sun lowered, the breeze picked up and the 
evening cooled rapidly, a bad combination 
with our sweat-soaked clothing. 

As we approached Mount Karamu, Jon 
took a swig of water and was going to put 
the water botde back in the pack we had, 
except he couldn’t manipulate the zipper 



of the pack successfully after several 
attempts. Actually, he couldn’t converse 
sensibly either and wasn’t in much control 
of his other faculties. He was confused, 
disorientated - not well at all. Jon had 
fallen prey to a bad combination of 
sunstroke, dehydration, and exhaustion. 

By this time it was 7 pm, still two hours of 
hiking to reach the campsite. We found a 
spot to sit him down behind a rock out of 
the breeze and put some more clothes on 
him. We also gave him our last bits of food 
and water. Ominously, he said he just 
wanted to lie down and sleep for a while. 


We were worried he would never wake up. 
Slowly he perked up with the rest, food, 
water and warmth enough to keep upright 
and walking. The trip down Mount 
Karamu was slow and we got into camp 
just on 9pm. Jon rolled into his tent 
traumatised but intact. 

There were plenty of adventures on the 
rest of the circuit. We put on a brave face 
about the overall success of the trip. We 
fooled no one, especially that hollow 
feeling deep inside. We reflected soberly 
on our failed attempts at the last knoll. It 
was becoming like an Indiana Jones 
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adventure, with a series of significant 
obstacles: 

1. The potential for nasty weather 

2. The intense scrub 

3. The 30-metre cliff between the second 
and last knolls 

4. The ascent of the knoll itself with its 
further series of smaller cliffs 

5. Water on the trip - unreliable for the last 
three or four hours from Mount Karamu 
to the last knoll 

6. Time 

Time was a big factor protecting the last 
knoll. It’s really too long a day trip from 
Wilsons Bight. We’d twice hiked for more 
than 14 hours and were still two hours short 
of time. Not enough hours of daylight. There 
are, however, no decent campsites and 
minimal water along the ridge to the cape. 
We would have to find some fine weather 
and brave an exposed campsite closer to 
the last knoll. 

THE FOURTH ATTEMPT 
Next year Greg and I lay siege again to the 
last knoll, even more determined. We got into 
the Melaleuca airstrip at around 11 am. Some 
setded weather was coming so we walked for 
9 hours to Wilsons Bight in one day. A quick 
meal and we collapsed into the tent, needing 
to be up at Sam. 

The weather in the morning showed minimal 
wind and high cloud. Our fourth attempt at 
the last knoll was on. We ascended Mount 
Karamu with full packs, getting to the top 
by 8am. We picked out an exposed campsite 
near the top and set up our tent. If the wind 


started to blow we were in deep trouble. 

We set off down the ridge towards the last 
knoll. No matter how many times you walk 
this “track” the scrub was still brutal. We 
made reasonable time and despite the 
obligatory loss of the track in a couple of 
spots and got to the 30-metre cliff by 1pm. 
We were quicker setting up the ropes this 
time, without Jon’s wise counsel. 

We managed a spot of lunch, before 
abseiling down the 30-metre cliff safely. 

We scrambled around to the first serration 
of the last knoll to the spot we got to a year 
earlier. We eventually found a route around 
this obstacle by descending further on the 
east side of the ridge. There were four or 
five similar serrations up the last knoll. 
Many involved airy passes around cliffs and 
scrambling around very eroded scrub. 
Potential handholds readily gave way. Even 
the ground felt like it could give way, 
sending you tumbling hundreds of metres 
into the surf below. 

After about an hour we neared the top. We 
could taste it. Five long years and multiple 
previous failed attempts blurred away. To be 
honest, we became a litde emotional - we 
had made it. There was much high-fiving and 
sheer exultation at the top of the last knoll. 
The view was incredible, basically 360 
degrees of ocean looking back to the wilds of 
southwest Tasmania, interrupted by the jagged 
ridge of the southwest cape. Greg celebrated 
so fervendy he nearly fell off the last knoll. 

We placed a note in a bottle wedged into a 
small cairn at the top. It read: “We made it, 
a triumph of stupidity over adversity.” 

Reality slowly set in though. It was past 


3pm again and we now faced the same time 
problem as on our previous attempt. We 
scurried down the last knoll carefully. There 
was plenty of contact with sandpaper-like 
eroded granite as we slid our way down 
towards the 30-metre cliff. That’s when we 
found one further obstacle guarding the last 
knoll: a large, black tiger snake curled up 
right on the line of the ridge. We probably 
nearly stepped on it on the way up and Greg 
nearly put his hand on it on the way down. 
We pondered the chances of surviving a 
snakebite on the last knoll (negligible). 

Back up the cliff and the long trek to Mount 
Karamu. Despite hiking this route multiple 
times by now, we got horribly lost again 
and bashed our way through two-to-three- 
metre-high scrub for an hour before 
stumbling across the “track”. We were 
sweating profusely (luckily we were 
carrying more water this time).The 
shadows got longer and sunset was fast 
approaching. We became a little worried 
about actually finding our makeshift tent- 
site in the dark. 

Just on dusk at 9pm we found the tent, 
which totals a solid 15 hours of hiking for 
the day. We slept well, our minds cleared of 
this goal for the first time in many years. 

For the rest of the southwest cape circuit we 
were on a high from the achievement. The 
relief of not having to go back and try again 
was palpable for the rest of the trip and 
beyond. Absolution was ours; the obsession 
was over. 

Now we’U just have to start working on 

the next one. W 
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Alone at Sea 


Celebrating the 50 th anniversary of the first ascent on Balls Pyramid, 
Brm&f&Mfiiron provides an overview of climbing now off-limits sea stack. 

- -; !:■ --- 


K elp tossed and swayed on the rock 
platforms at the base of Balls 
Pyramid as I stared up at the 
overpowering sea stack from the boat. 

These platforms served as landing places for 
climbers who over the years have plunged 
into the ocean and completed a swim to 
the craggy shore with sharks circling and 
barnacles cutting into their limbs. 

What an adventure it must have been for 
every party who has landed on this mighty 
half-kilometre-plus (S62 metres, in fact) 
rock poking out of the turquoise sea just 
off Lord Howe Island. Climbing is now 
banned on the pyramid, but I know every 
climber, if not every person who views the 
feature would immediately scope out a 
route to the top. 

John Davis has shared a love affair with 
Balls Pyramid since the very first days of 
climbers visiting the area. John’s 
description is wonderful...’In the distance 
it’s a fairytale castle wreathed in clouds. It’s 
a medieval fortress, protected by an ocean 
moat and guarded by a ridge of towering 
battlements. It seems to drift on the water 
supported by a shroud of clouds. It is so 
unreal. Another world, mysterious and 
unknown, where the air is filled with the 
pounding of the waves and the wild yells 
of sea birds.’ 

On the 14th of February 1965 four 
members of the Sydney Rock Climbing 


V Club'made the first ascent via the southeast 
" ridge of Balls Pyramid. 

The ’65 expedition left Rose Bay, Sydney 
on an Ansett seaplane bound for Lord 
Howe Island. Bryden Allen, John Davis, 

Jack Pettigrew, David Witham and Jack Hill 
were a strong team. Also on board was 
journalist for the Sydney Morning Herald and 
climber Ben Sandilands, who would 
provide a full account of the ascent for the 
Herald. Don Wilcox was also on the trip 
but he and Sandilands did not summit. 

Jack Hill climbed to the summit the day 
after the first ascent with Pettigrew. 

Records indicate a number of attempts 
and reconnaissance missions to climb the 
Pyramid before the mid 1960s with the 
earliest attempt in 1923 by the Morrisby 
brothers to about 215 metres. In 1963 
Bryden Allen and Dave Lambert completed 
a recon trip, but did not climb on the 
pyramid. In March 1964 Dave Roots and 
Rick Higgins reportedly made it to the base 
of Winklesteins Steeple. Bryden Allen 
recalled, “Higgins had just completed a new 
very imposing route in Glenbrook Gorge as 
preparation prior to his attempt”. Then in 
November and December 1964 Roots led a 
scout group that attempted the pyramid. 
They did not make the summit but Roots; 
a geologist found and photographed the 
exoskeletons of the believed extinct Lord 
Howe Island stick insect or phasmid, 
another strange inhabitant of this massive 
tower. Prior to their ascent, Allen’s team 
was quietly relieved to hear that Roots 
and his team had not made the summit. 

In 1969 John Davis, with Gary Steer and 
a large team visited the pyramid again to 
make a movie commissioned by the ABC. 
Also on the journey were Jim Smith, John 
Worrall, Jack Pettigrew, Rona Pettigrew, Wes 


Kilham, Bill Zemek and a number of 
others. Most summited including Rona 
Pettigrew, the only woman to have 
climbed the pyramid to date. 

The first ascent of the north ridge was 
completed in 1970. The team consisted 
of Keith Bell, John Worrall, Howard Bevan, 
Ray Lassman, Hugh Ward, Keith Royce and 
Bruce Rowe. Bruce was the radio contact 
person on Lord Howe Island and all 
climbers with the exception of Keith Royce 
summited. The weather was not ideal for 
the ascent due to a nearby tropical cyclone. 
The north end rises directly from the sea 
and is surrounded by shoals; the boat has to 
stand some distance offshore. There is no 
landing platform or ledge the equivalent of 
Gannet Green (large, convenient ledges that 
are found on the south ridge). In 1970 this 
team included some of the stalwart 
climbers of the period, with Worrall, Bell 
and Lassman of particular fame. 

In 1971 an attempt on the grand west face 
was made by John Worrall, Hugh Ward and 
Bill Zemek. Peter Hackett was also on the 
trip but was injured on landing and did 
not climb. Including this attempt all 
successful ascents to this date had used 
fixed ropes. Bill Zemek was swept into 
the sea at the bottom of the descent. Hugh 
Ward threw a rescue rope and floating 
bottle to save Zemek in the gurgling swell 
of a large sea cave. 

Then, in early 1973, Keith Bell and a young 
Greg Mortimer made an alpine-style ascent 
(no fixed ropes) and skyline traverse of the 
pyramid from south to north. They were 
impacted by extreme storm conditions 
generated by Cyclone Kirsty. Apparently 
the two climbers sat in a small cave on the 
north end 35 metres above the water, 
which at the height of the cyclone had a 
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Left: Don Fletcher and Ross Vining on 
summit with masked booby mother 
and chick. Photos: Ian Brown 


considerable 300-millimetre thick waterfall 
spilling over the entrance lip. At first light a 
massive sea-spout formed just offshore and 
the ocean was white for 500 metres around 
the rock with scud and spume! After 
running out of water they had to swim 
almost 150 metres to the boat through 
large breaking surf. 

Following on from the Bell and Mortimer 
era was another excellent group of climbers 
on the 1975 expedition. Kim Carrigan, 
Keith (Noddy) Lockwood, Ben Maddison, 
Peter Watson, Roark Muhlen, Ian Segman 
and Kevin Lindorff all climbed various 
routes. Carrigan and Muhlan climb the first 
one-day ascent of the south ridge. This 
group was hard, bold and well suited to the 
pyramid, having completed numerous first 
ascents between them and were well known 
for their tenacity and commitment. 
Maddison and Lockwood traversed the 
extremely exposed upper east face, and then 
climbed to the summit via the upper rib of 
the northeast ridge. Lindorff, Watson and 
Sedgman climbed a new route up the east 
face to top out on the ridge near 
Winkelsteins Steeple and descended 
the ridge in oppressive heat. 

In November 1978 an expedition to the 
south ridge occurred by Ross Vining, Bill 
Blunt, Ian Brown and Don Fletcher. Again 
we see another collection of seasoned, 
competent and bold climbers on the sea 
stack. This was the sixth ascent. 

In December 1978, leading Queensland 
climbers Robert Staszewski and Trevor 
Gynther also climbed the pyramid in a day 
bivouacking on the summit. In December 
1979 Staszewski, Chris Larque and Phil 
Cullen landed to attempt a double traverse. 
Staszewski and Larque abandon their plans 
and focus on the summit by the normal 
route. They lose interest due to the loss of 
their original plans and retreated from just 
below the summit. 

John Worrall and Hugh Ward returned in 
January 1980 with entrepreneur-adventurer 
Dick Smith to climb the south ridge. The 
team planted a NSW State Flag on the 
summit with a mock claim on the pyramid 
for the state of NSW The then premier 
Neville Wran supplied the flag to Dick 
Smith. They accessed the climb by jumping 
into the water from a helicopter and 
swimming to the pyramid. The Vietnam 
veteran pilot also plucked Dick Smith off 
the summit by chopper as the other team 
members descended to Gannet Green, the 
base camp location used by most parties. 
Also in early 1980 Joe Friend, Tina Friend, 



Phil Stallard and David McGrouther left a 
note at the base of the southeast ridge 
claiming the site for climbers and 
naturalists. The team could not climb the 
pyramid due to poor weather. In his book 
featuring Australian climbing, released in 
the early 1980s, Friend described the 
pyramid as “an enigma” - a rock sea stack 
in international waters, [sic]. Most of the 
antics to claim the sea stack appear to be 
tongue-in-cheek - if not a little bizarre. 
Some would argue that the very intention 
of the cunning stunts to secure the pyramid 
for climbers and the state actually led to a 
ban on climbing by putting the issue in the 
political cross-hairs of bureaucratic 
government departments. 

In December 1980 Rick White and a team 
from the University of Queensland 
completed the ninth ascent of the south 
ridge of the pyramid. Rick White also 
soloed the original route in the record 
time of 1 hour 45 minutes. 


There are reports a Japanese party also 
summited in 1982. In 1984 a French 
expedition climbed the pyramid in four to 
five days. An Australian Army Alpine 
Association request to climb the pyramid was 
refused in mid 1984. In a bureaucratic twist, 
an American team was granted approval in late 
1984 and Robert Anderson and Steve Sanford 
summited via the south ridge as a result. 

The last officially reported expedition was in 
May 1986. This ascent included Adam Darragh 
and Mike Meyers. In fact Myers stood just 
below the summit to prove his position that 
the climb matters and not the summit! The 
day after, Keith Williams the expedition leader 
and Scott Ruddock gained the summit. Dave 
Drohan, Mark Jones and Mike Wordey were 
also on the south ridge route. 

There may have been additional ascents and 
attempts to climb the pyramid but from the 
records and knowledge of those involved 
the succinct historical account provided 
above is very close to a complete list (read: 
official visits). 

Despite the climbing ban there have been 
confirmed reports of climbing on the 
pyramid, with an ascent as recendy as 2014. 
The climbers apparently sailed from Sydney 
in an almost black ops, military-style way and 
casually made it to the summit, abseiled safely 
back to sea level and sailed away. 

Every person I have spoken to who has visited 
or climbed the pyramid are moved and stand 
in awe of the sense of place and beauty it 
provides. Keith Bell captures the essence of 
the environment: "The pyramid, reputedly the 
highest sea stack in the world at near 600 
metres, remains majestic, magnificent, 
magical and mystical; a beckoning siren to 
climbers and those who fall under its spell 
remain entranced forever.” Bell also is on 
record as stating “How unfortunate that a 
singular act of “Neo-Colonialism” opened 
the door for NSW officialdom to place a 
ban on climbing... ’ W. 
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Dixon’s 


Photographer and longtime contributor to Wild, 
Grant Dixon shares some of the sights from his 
recent visit to the Dolpo region of Nepal 
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The country of Nepal was isolated 
for centuries before progressively 
opening to the outside world from 
1950. Areas such as Everest and 
Annapurna have since become well- 
known to trekkers but parts of the 
country remain relatively inaccessible 
or restricted, especially in the 
west, and Dolpo is one such area. 
Situated beyond the massive peak of 
Dhaulagiri, the mountains and gorges 
of Dolpo are part of the Tibetan 
Plateau, both geograhically and 
culturally. Most of the images here 
feature the remote Upper (or Inner) 
Dolpo region, near the Tibetan border. 


Previous page: Turquoise glacial outwash 
water and Pine trees at Phoksundo Lake 
(at 3600m, Nepal's highest large lake). 
Clockwise from left: Part-frozen waterfall 
below Nagdala La (Kang La, 5300m), Inner 
Dolpo. Frozen wetland below Yala La pass 
(5300m), Inner Dolpo. Fresh snow at Shey 
Gompa, the most famous of the Dolpo 
region’s Buddhist monasteries (featuring in 
Peter Matthiessen's 1978 book The Snow 
Leopard). 


Grant Dixon is a widely published, Tasmanian 
nature and travel photographer and a 
professional natural scientist. He has roamed 
mountain areas of all seven continents and 
returned to the Nepal Himalaya many times. 
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WILD 

down the line 


For 35 years Wild has been a collaborative process shared by deeply passionate 
individuals. We asked some of that instrumental talent to share their memories 
of the magazine 


eaching ISO issues is no mean feat for 
any magazine. 

For Wild, it’s safe to say that the secret 
to its longevity is contained within its loyal 
readership. In the same breath, we must also 
consider the driving force that created the 
magazine and found that readership, the man 
whose passion drove him to ever-greater 


standards of editorial diligence and creative 
exploration in the realm of outdoor adventure 
journalism. 

Chris Baxter was, and remains today, a 
linchpin in the Wild community. Without his 
continuing influence, who knows how long it 
would be before this raft would shake itself 
apart? Few people who work on the magazine 


could do so without being acutely aware of 
the gravitas that accompanies the knowledge 
that they are contributing to a legacy. 

As you will read below, Chris may be gone, 
but his legacy is felt strongly by those who 
met him and worked with him and it 
continues to live on in the sustained 
publication of his magazine. W 



BRIAN WALTERS, CO-FOUNDER 

In 1980, after several days hutbound by 
a blizzard, we woke to a dawn glowing 
with pastel. Donning skis and packs, 
we schussed across the Bogong High 
Plains - young pups let loose. As we 
descended over sparkling powder to 
Tawonga Huts, snow gums laden with 
fresh snow bowed on either side. 

I was with Mike Collie and Tinecke 
Jaeger, and we loved testing ourselves 
in wild places. Having set up camp, 
we spent the rest of that day skiing the 
surrounding slopes in bright sunshine. 
As dusk fell we were preparing our meal 
when a couple - Chris and Francine - 
skied in. This was the first time we met 
Chris Baxter, although we knew of him 
from climbing circles. There was an 
instant rapport. 


Next day we skied out to Mount 
Fainter together, looking across at the 
improbable wedding cake of Mount 
Feathertop. That evening we shared 
conversation and green ginger wine in 
one of the huts. As it happened, a group 
from South Australia had also made it 
to Tawonga Huts, among them a young 
Quentin Chester. 

Mike Collie, then finishing his graphic 
design course, offered to help Chris with 
Rock - at that time a club magazine. On 
this project the two developed a strong 
working relationship. 

A few months later Chris shared his 
idea - a wilderness adventure magazine 
for Australia. For Mike and me, it was 
incredibly exciting. The tentative name 
was ‘High and Wild’. The question 
seemed obvious to me: what was wrong 
with just 'Wild'? And we jumped at it. 

We spent a week at my home in 
Bairnsdale - where I then worked as a 
solicitor - workshopping the magazine. 

It was one of the most creative weeks of 
my life: Chris brought out the best in us. 
For the next 25 years, decisions made 
during that week continued to guide the 
magazine. 

The work involved in launching the 
magazine far exceeded what we had 
imagined: had we known, we might have 
baulked at it. Most of this work was done 
by Chris and Mike in the front room of 


Chris’s Prahran home, with me on the 
end of a telephone every day. 

Since 1981 Wild has been a trusted, 
independent magazine. It has remained 
focused on wilderness adventure, giving 
a voice to those who seek out rugged 
and remote country. 

The magazine's launch coincided with the 
Franklin dam controversy, and Wild gave 
a further voice to the rafters and walkers 
who felt so passionately about this threat 
to wilderness. It has kept that green 
voice ever since - always in the spirit of 
celebrating Australia’s wild places. 

Chris was a strong personality, and his 
drive held Wild together through the 
pioneer years when he was its managing 
editor. His entertaining turn of phrase 
led to sweeping pronouncements, like 
‘preposterous!’ or ‘horrendous!’ and 
he dismissed dubious methods on a 
climb as ‘jiggery-pokery’ or 'chicanery'. 
Chris approached life and business with 
integrity, verve, and meticulous attention 
to detail. When we were preparing for 
an extended walk, he brought weighing 
scales so that gear could be divided with 
precise fairness. 

On our last walk together, even though 
he had been ill for some years, Chris was 
still scoping a possible new climbing 
route up Wulgulmerang Falls in eastern 
Victoria. He just couldn't get enough of 
our wild places. 
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MICHAEL COLLIE, CO-FOUNDER 

I was ski touring with friends on the 
Bogong High Plains. It was the winter 
of 1980 and I was 23 years old. As we 
settled into Tawonga Huts for the night 
another party joined us. I recognised 
one of the other skiers and by firelight 
Chris Baxter, the raconteur, entertained 
us all with an endless repertoire of 
gossip and tall stories. Oh, how I will 
miss that quaking chortle and thigh¬ 
slapping, hooting laughter. 

Would Mr Baxter need any help with 
his next guidebook? I gave him my 
telephone number. 

Back in Melbourne my family soon 
wearied of ‘Chris Baxter this’ and ‘Chris 
Baxter that’. After working together on 
an interim guidebook to Mount, Arapiles 
Chris cautiously unveiled his plan to 
publish a magazine for bushwalkers. 
Would I be interested? A chronic 


underachiever at school, I awoke from a 
long coma. For the first time in my life I 
drew a lung-full of air. 

For months we worked twelve hours a 
day, seven days a week. We worked 
side-by-side in the front room of Chris’ 
house in Prahan. I slept under my desk. 
Despite daily meditation, Chris’ pencils 
were chewed to stumps. Thanks to 
Brian Walters, before the first issue 
of Wild was printed, we had sold a 
thousand subscriptions. This was 
accomplished without email, a website 
or social media. Our enthusiasm was 
infectious. Initially I was paid in kind: 
cast-off climbing equipment bearing the 
initials ‘CRB’ - some of which I still use. 
Chris was honest and scrupulous. He 
always insisted that we advise the Post 
Office when they undercharged us. One 
day an advertisement was submitted 
on the condition that we also publish a 
press release. In a fit of indignation, the 
press release was published and the 
ad binned. 

Chris had a great affection for the 
Australian landscape, especially 
the location of his first bushwalk in 
East Gippsland and first climb in the 
Grampians. 

To classify a climber as strong or 
talented is considered a backhanded 
compliment. Instead, climbers admire 
character: Boldness. Willpower. 
Cunning. Chris did not have a wiry 
physique. So, to his life-long enthusiasm 


for exploration Chris brought industrial 
quantities of discipline, determination, 
calculation and courage. The result? 
Countless first ascents in Victoria and 
significant first Australian ascents in 
Europe. 

Applied to his friendships, these virtues 
made Chris an unusually loyal and 
generous companion, but I especially 
admired the way Chris employed these 
qualities to address personal flaws. 

And Chris embraced some mighty fine 
teachers. Mountains are unforgiving 
tutors, so are troublesome clients 
and difficult employees. Yet his most 
effective teachers were the women 
he loved: Sue, his wife, and Marie and 
Alyce, the children they fostered. 

Chris read widely, corresponded 
faithfully with friends around the world 
and never owned a television. Chris 
never got around to writing his history 
of Australian climbing. But he was most 
anxious to document his transformation 
at the hands of five-year-old Marie in his 
book A Child at Heart. 

Chris lived an adventurous life. In 
business and the outdoors but also at 
home in the more challenging roles of 
husband and foster parent. This is his 
greatest gift to us. 

Over time, the hero I met while skiing 
thirty years ago lost none of his 
charisma. On the contrary, he became 
a towering personality I will forever 
remember. 
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NICK TAPP, EDITOR 1989-1992 

My first job at Wild was in the packing 
room, compiling mail orders of magazines, 
T-shirts and so on. I got the job through 
my good friend Michael Collie. Michael 
knew I was an impoverished Arts student 
who climbed, walked and skied, and must 
have seen something of a natural fit. Some 
time later I abandoned a teaching course, 
walked into the Wild office and asked 
Chris Baxter if he needed an editor. Chris 
had been editing Wild and Rock himself 
up until then, but he evidently decided the 
time was right and took me on full time. 


I was already an avid follower of Wild. 

I remember well that I was working at 
Paddy Pallin in Hardware St, Melbourne, 
when issue 1 came out. That felt like a 
big thing. I read it first for the armchair 
adventures it offered. As a young 
outdoors person who liked to write and 
take photographs, I was a bit in awe of 
the people who filled its pages and was 
inspired to follow in their footsteps. Over 
time I continued to read it for inspiration, 
and I also came to rely on it as a resource 
for trip ideas and information on the 
environmental struggles of the day, among 
other things. 

I was editor full time for about three years, 
and I continued to do occasional editorial 
work for several more years, until Ross 
Taylor's time. 

Chris was unforgettable, larger than life. 
He was driven by his conviction of the 
importance of Wild's mission, and he set 
very high standards in every way. He was 
a demon for establishing and following 
processes and I don't remember him ever 
cutting a corner. His example was hard 
to live up to, but the magazine survived 
and thrived because of it. Working with 


Chris taught me lessons that I carry 
with me to this day in my work as a 
freelance editor. He built a very close-knit 
and loyal team around him, and when 
I decided to leave Wild I knew he felt 
personally disappointed. Yet we remained 
friends and subsequently shared some 
memorable times in the bush, including a 
traverse of the Western Arthurs in 2002. 
Chris was a formidable raconteur, and that 
trip was full of uproarious tales from early 
climbing trips to Federation Peak and 
other adventures in South-West Tasmania. 
It seems to me that Wild has changed 
with the times to remain relevant to 
contemporary readers, but that at its 
core it's exactly the same magazine it 
ever was. For example, I enjoy these 
days reading articles on the activities of 
Australians abroad (and not only on high 
Himalayan peaks), but I also continue 
to read the things that haven't changed 
much, such as track notes and other 
practical advice, and Quentin Chester's 
continuing reflections on the wild life. 
Above all, I think Wild stands tall as an 
advocate for wild places at a time when 
the need is greater than ever. 
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- had magazines, but few distributed 
beyond their members. So it placed on 
the shelves, for the public, great stories 
and photos of people being in wild 
places, and at least some of the activities 
it was promoting were accessible: 
walking in national parks with tracks 
and guide notes. It was a great way of 
reaching out tq people. 

Chris was at Monash University with 
David and 1.1 didn't know him well 
and he wasn't part of the Monash Uni 
Bushwalking Club. But as the club 
fostered rock climbing and did many trips 
to Arapiles, we inevitably ran into Chris. 
Dave especially kept in contact and went 
on some trips with him. 

My early impressions were of a big man, 
strong physically, with ‘presence’ and, 
with an agenda or sense of purpose; 
he wanted to do things and I have this 
memory of asking him why he didn't 
join the Bushwalking Club, but he was 
dismissive of the club members' frequent 
presence in the cafeteria! 


LUCY MON IE, EDITOR 2000-2002 

I was the editor of both Wild and Rock 
for two years, and I moonlighted as a 
freelance editor there (1998-2000) 
straight out of university. 

Working at Wild Publications still is 
one of the best things I have ever 
done. It combined my love of writing 
and editing, and my love of walking 
and wild places. 

Synonymous with the magazine for me 
was founder and owner Chris. He was 
tall, larger than life with an enormous 
booming laugh. He swung erratically 
between side-splitting raconteur, 
practical joker and exacting and highly 
critical managing editor. I was rather in 
awe of him, and often exasperated by 
his endless attention to detail, which 
ran from office economies to every 
word and picture in the magazine. 


MEGAN HOLBECK, EDITOR 
2006-2008 

I worked on Wild for five years in 
various roles, eventually taking over 
from Chris as editor after he retired 
due to his illness. 


I first got into adventure sports as 
a teenager, and came across Wild 
then. After the usual stint of travelling 
and working overseas after uni, I 
returned home with a dream job in 
mind. I sent a letter to Chris at Wild, 
and began work three weeks later. 

I really enjoyed working at Wild and 
learnt a lot. I was in my early 20s 
when I started there and Chris was 
a great teacher - he taught me about 
the importance of details, the juggle 
of producing magazines and how to 
maintain integrity even in situations 
of intense pressure. 

While Chris could be at times 
dogmatic and take principles to the 
extreme, he was also very funny. He 
had a great sense of humour that 
often leant towards the absurd. 
Chris's business partner Steve 
Hamilton was integral in assisting 
with the transition after Chris left. 
Chris had been at the helm for more 
than 20 years and the magazine 
had a very passionate following, 
so it was important that we maintain 
a sense of continuity even while 
modernising Wild. 

One of the most valuable facets 
of the magazine is its emphasis on 
sustainability and looking after the 
natural world. It’s not just lip service; 
it permeates everything. I think that's 
important for the biosphere, just as it 
is important for Wild as a vehicle for 
a community. 


so an outdoor magazine seemed a great 
idea. I would have been working with 
The Wilderness Society in Victoria on 
wilderness issues, as well as the Daintree 
Rainforest and Wet Tropics campaign 
and other projects at the time. I was also 
on Australian Conservation Foundation 
Council and Executive. ACF had been 
keen supporter of the campaign to 
protect the Franklin River, as well as 
many other campaigns to protect our 
natural heritage and wild country. 

As a result, I was on the very first 
'advisory' group in the first issue. I think 
this was mostly because I was known 
in the conservation area for my role 
in Victoria especially on the Franklin 
River campaign and for my interest in 
outdoor activities. However, I had little 
involvement other than reading it and 
promoting it to others. 

Wild was the first commercially driven 
outdoor mag that has subscription- 
based and newsagent sales. Many 
clubs - bushwalking and conservation 


KAREN ALEXANDER (OAM), 
CONSERVATIONIST 

As Chris Baxter and his co-founder, Brian 
Walters were friends of mine, we knew of 
Wild early on. Both my partner Dave and 
I were keen bushwalkers and/or climbers 
and I had done a lot of orienteering in 
those early days (setting up Orienteering 
Association of Tasmania and being 
Australian Womens Champion one year) 
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ROSS TAYLOR, EDITOR 2008-2011 

I would have first started reading Wild 
when I was maybe 11 or 12. My dad is 
a long-time bushwalker and subscriber 
(and still is), so he had a massive stack 
of Wilds in the cupboard, and being 
a prolific reader of everything I would 
often flick through old back issues. At 
that stage I wasn't very interested in 
bushwalking - we were dragged on 


epic bushwalks by my dad most school 
holidays and they could often be brutal 
trips - but I was a really keen rockclimber 
and the early issues of Wild had a lot of 
climbing and mountaineering stories from 
a period of time when a lot of Australian 
climbers - guys like Greg Child, Tim 
Macartney-Snape, Greg Mortimer, Jon 
Muir, etc. - were at the cutting edge of 
alpinism, and it was these stories that 
really interested me. 

My relationship with Wild has changed 
since I first started reading it. When I 
was employed at Wild as an editorial 
assistant I began to read the bushwalking 
stories and it got me more psyched on 
walking - particularly the stories that 
were about the psychological experience 
of walking rather than 'we went this way, 
then climbed this' (Martin Hawes, one 
of Wild's regular writers at one point, 
was one of the stand out authors that 
got me inspired). Every summer I started 
going down to Tassie to do an adventure 


with my youngest brother: rafting down 
the Franklin and stopping off to climb a 
route on Frenchmans Cap; walking into 
Mt Geryon and climbing an old aid route 
that our father did in the '60s; doing 
the South Coast Track and stopping 
off to climb a new route on Precipitous 
Bluff. It's given me a new appreciation 
for being immersed in the environment 
for long periods of time. 

To me, and I think Australians more 
generally, Wild is the voice of Australian 
bushwalking, it's always had a mix 
of stories, from cutting-edge, epic 
adventures to the kinds of stories that 
regular walkers can do - I think it's the 
kind of magazine where a lot of readers 
feel like they could write a story that 
would get published. It's also always 
been a place that has provided a strong 
voice for the environment, which is one of 
the key precepts that the founder of the 
magazine, Chris Baxter, laid down, and 
which has always remained strong. 


BELINDA SMITH, EDITOR 
2011-2013 

I remember the first time I saw an 
issue of the magazine. I was probably 
around 12 or so in a doctor’s waiting 
room. A well-thumbed copy was in 
among the National Geographies 
and the New Ideas. I grew up near 
the Grampians with access to lots of 
camping and bushwalking, so it was 
a natural fit. 

Wild is a lovely reminder of how 
lucky we are - that we have some of 
the most incredible and untouched 
landscapes in the world. But it's also 
a reminder that it could all be gone 
in a generation. 


CARLIE TROTTER, EDITOR 
2013-2015 

I'd left a position covering 
adventure travel for a British weekly 
when I moved to Australia and 
couldn’t believe my luck when the 
opportunity came up to join such 
a unique outdoor title, with Wild 
being one in a stable of three 
magazines at the time. I worked 
on the magazine for 18 months 
and my partner will tell you that 
my obsession with all things Wild 
knew no bounds in that time - 
there’s something about the stories, 
places and people tied up with 
this magazine that gets right under 
your skin. 

Wild intrigues at the newsstand 
because it looks like a journal rather 
than the glossy you might expect 
to contain some of the country's 
bravest individuals realising their 
ambitions in extreme locations. The 
detail, the beauty and the humour 
in the descriptions of place bowled 
me over, and I’m now a far more 
demanding reader as a result. 

The sense of ownership and 
community that readers and 
contributors seem to feel in 
relation to Wild is unlike any other 
publication I've worked on before or 
since, and makes it a huge honour 
to be involved with. Hearing the 
ingenious and often bizarre gear 
tips, meeting entire families of Wild 
readers at events like the Banff 


Film Festival Tour, bumping into 
subscribers in the Grampians and 
being invited on alpine epics by 
interviewees; it truly is the readers 
that power Wild. 
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"... the trails I made led outwards into the hills 
and swamps, but they led inwards also. And 
from the study of things underfoot, and from 
reading and thinking came a kind of 
exploration, myself and the land. ” 

- John Haines, The Stars, The Snow, The Fire: 
Twenty-five Years in the Northern Wilderness. 


The author enjoys the fire while writing 
journal entries in O'Keefe's Hut 

Photos: Keith Scott 
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Philosophy 

IN THE ALPS 

While travelling the northern half of the Australian Alpine 
Walking Track solo, Keith Scott finds plenty of time to 
contemplate humanity’s relationship with nature 
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I n mist, late in the day, the northern 
slopes ofTabletop Mountain in New 
South Wales can be daunting. Years 
after bushfires devastated Kosciuszko 
National Park it is an epic scene: twisted 
limbs of apparently dead gums, a place 
the autumn light doesn’t much reach, 
somewhere no-one would find you. But 
adjust your frame of reference and the 
scene appears different. It is, as well, a 
place of regeneration. There is a new 
generation of snow gums head-high 
above the snowgrass. They grow from the 
roots of the older trees in a way that 
throughout the park provides a layered 
effect - sky, silver-grey, olive green, 
yellow snowgrass. 

For me - on the fifth day of a 
230-kilometre walk fromTharwa near 
Canberra to Guthega in the NSW 
snowfields — time had become symbolic 
of a larger journey. I stopped to look, feel 
and photograph what I saw, and as I 
moved through the landscape I passed 
from a state of apprehension to one of 
exultation. 

My eight-day trek began at Namadgi 
National Park headquarters, the beginning 
(or end) of the Australian Alps Walking 
Track. It was a walk from the slopes of 


Mount Tennent to the grassy hollows of 
Orroral Valley and Cotter Flat, alpine ash 
forests below Murrays Gap at the ACT- 
NSW border, frost plains in the north of 
Kosciuszko National Park, Tabletop 
Mountain and the sub-alpine and alpine 
regions of the Jagungal Wilderness Area 
and the Rolling Grounds above Guthega. 
The plan was to leave Tharwa in mid- 
April, meet family and friends at a ski 
lodge in Guthega village and cycle back 
to Canberra via Jindabyne and Cooma. 

It was to be a journey into the landscape 
and my own psyche, and to assist the 
exploration, I’d packed a copy of Jon 
Krakauer’s Into the Wild. An hour and a bit 
out, at a junction on Mount Tennent, I felt 
the first flood of relief and anticipation — 
that directly ahead was eight days to 
create: to write, take photographs and be 
in the landscape. And, perhaps, to exist 
in a place of absolute truth - to feel 
something, of the unhurried and wise 
state Henry David Thoreau wrote of in 
Walden: “Let us spend one day as 
deliberately as Nature, and not be thrown 
off the track by every nutshell and 
mosquito's wing that falls on the rails.” 
Krakauer writes that when Chris 
McCandless left his lodgings, he had felt 


“unencumbered, emancipated from the 
stifling world ... a world of abstraction 
and security and material excess, a world 
in which he felt grievously cut off from 
the raw throb of existence”. Krakauer 
recognises some of the drivers of his own 
personality. He writes of the ache he feels 
when confronted by a lack of human 
intimacy and of the emotional impact of 
seeing the lights of a town from high on 
a solo climb in Alaska. But he writes also 
of how being alone charges the mundane 
with meaning and amplifies his emotions. 


The track up Mount Tennent was familiar. 

It winds up the mountain through tea-trees 
and small acacias, which on spring 
mornings provide perfect face-height 
attachment points for spiders’ webs. A little 
higher, it works steeply through daviesia 
bushes and granite boulders to more open 
ground under snow gums and broad¬ 
leaved peppermints. Here, 500 metres 
above the park headquarters, it hits the 
junction - left to the summit, right to 
Booroomba Rocks, Honeysuckle Creek and 
the site of my first camp, the Orroral Valley, 
an ideal location to begin to expel the 
mental baggage of the world I’d escaped. 
Northwest of Orroral Homestead, the 
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track heads up the valley before joining 
Cotter Hut Road and then diving south¬ 
west into the bush (one of the most 
diverse bioregions in Namadgi park) to 
Cotter Gap, Cotter Flat and, eventually, 
Murrays Gap. The air was surprisingly 
cold, the result of a low pressure system 
that brought southerly winds of 7 0 
kilometres per hour. It seemed an 
appropriate gateway to the wilderness - 
a windy portal to another place, 
summoning the sense of pull I’d felt as a 
boy to experience beyond the next hill. 

At Murrays Gap, I encountered light 
snowfalls and another walker, Steve, who 
told me the remnants of a fire there had 
belonged to “a party of three” that had 
moved to Oldfields Hut, and that getting 
to the hut that afternoon should be no 
problem as it was “all down hill”. Fellow 
travellers, we shook hands. 

Oldfields Hut typifies the stockmen’s huts 
of the early 1900s: a long verandah, slab 
walls, a rusty iron chimney, east-facing to 
catch the morning sun. Enjoying a 
campfire that evening, I was struck by the 
extraordinary nature of places on our 
doorstep and determined to bring my 
sons to sit at such a fire. 

There is a quality to these huts that I felt 
more and more deeply as I went on. They 
are places of warmth and companionship 
and are maintained because we value 
links with the past and because they serve 
as emergency shelters for bushwalkers 
and skiers. 

About two kilometres beyond Oldfields 
Hut, Murray Gap Fire Trail spills abruptly 
from the forest onto the high plains in the 
north-east of Kosciuszko National Park. 

At around 1300 metres in altitude, these 
frost plains are at the edge of the sub- 
alpine zone, but are shaped by cold air 
draining from surrounding slopes and for 
the most part are treeless. It was 
unfamiliar territory - expansive frost 
hollows sweeping west rimmed by 
eucalypts and steeped in their own history, 
of the Walgalu and other Aboriginal 
people here for 20,000 years, the white 
setders, the brumbies that still run on the 
plains, the visitors here before me. 

I walked onto the plains through sparse 
stands of snow gums and the still-early 
morning of my third day with a sense of 
being “somewhere else”: the fingers of 
gums stretching upwards into the 
whiteness of the fog, the red-earth trail 
running ahead through the whiteness of 
the frost, the furthest, unseen reaches of 
the plains utterly compelling. And, 
ultimately, the plains did compel me to a 




place so charged, so laden with meaning, 
that I felt too that I had come to it from 
another time. 

I also stepped briefly from the wild that 
day back into civilisation. I’d planned to 
cover only about 14 kilometres between 
camps and to spend most of the day on 
a side-trip to the Cooleman Caves area. 

I arrived from the south late in the 
morning with conflicting emotions: 
uplifted by the limestone cliffs, but a 
part of me downcast at the sight of a 
four-wheel drive bumping down an un¬ 
tracked slope. Part of the attraction of the 
walk was the solitude and the creative 
space that freed. There was a 
companionship in the space around me 
and I hadn’t factored in encounters with 
those from the outside world. My creative 
process was assisted by a mental and 
material de-cluttering. Time in the wild - 
and perhaps the harsher the environment 
the better — helped draw the distinction 
between real and not real. 


The place the plains ultimately drew me to 
that day appeared after dark in the front 
room of a deserted farmhouse. Here - 
in front of a fire at Old Currango Hut, 
dingoes on the ridges outside - I 
encountered for a time what Marcel 
Proust’s biographer George Painter 
called “eternal unity”, a “momentary, 
butendless admission to the world 
beyond time”. 

It was profound and unexpected. Here, 
people and scenes from a younger world 
- their hopes illustrated in post-war 
advertisements for vita-weat biscuits and 
refrigerators pasted to the walls - came 
into contact with the present and perhaps 
also the future, filling the moment in a 
way that could not be contained. In this 
house, built in the 1870s and occupied 
until the 1940s, I felt I had come from a 
time that those who had lived there had 
looked forward to. I now sat at the fire 
where they had sat and smelt their smells 
of horse and smoke and cut wood; I now 
drank the same night air. 

Australian philosopher Damon Young 
writes in Philosophy in the Garden that Proust, 
having explored the idea that there was 
some wonderful “beyond” in the 
ordinary world, but of this enchantment 
being lost in our day-to-day lives. Proust 
wrote of the past being locked up in 
everyday things: a garden in a cup of tea, 
Venice in a loose stepping stone. And he 
thought these treasures could only be 
stumbled upon and then had to be 
recognised and consciously elaborated on. 
I stumbled upon and brought to the light 
such a treasure at Old Currango Hut — the 
presence of those who had built fences, 
ridden on the plains, loved and lived there, 
cast from the hearth of an old farm house. 
I woke early the next morning, fit a fire 
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and had my usual breakfast of coffee, 
porridge and oatmeal biscuits. Day four 
was to be a day for dealing with the 
present. I’d planned to walk to Witzes Hut 
north of Kiandra where my eldest son 
Aidan and his friend Luke and I had left 
a stash the weekend before. 

I arrived at Witzes Hut in the early 
evening, a navigational error having 
forced me to cover the last few kilometres 
in the dark. The sensation of the world 
shrinking to the beam of my headlamp 
was familiar, while hearing the snuffs of 
brumbies and the sudden thunder of 
hooves in the blackness was much more 
invigorating. 

For all of the next day, when I passed 
Tabletop Mountain and camped nearby at 
Happys Hut, and the following morning, 
the sub-alpine terrain lay muted beneath 

About 18 kilometres after leaving 
“Happys”, I stopped for lunch at Mackeys 
Hut above the Grey Mare Trail, legs 
flagging. I amended plans to walk that 
afternoon to O’Keefe’s Hut about 10 
kilometres away rather than camp by the 
Tumut River below Mount Jagungal. The 
next day, I’d have a late start, walk up 
Jagungal and stay at Grey Mare Hut 


another 14 kilometres down the track 
before a final 30-kilometre push, on 
ANZAC Day, to Guthega via the untracked 
Rolling Grounds. 

A kilometre or two before O’Keefe’s, the 
scene changed and the uphill slog was 
forgotten: hues of blue, pink and dull 
yellow in the setting sun, the branches of 
burnt gums silver on the ridges, a decade 
of olive-green below. O’Keefe’s is a new 
hut, built to replace the original 1930s 
hut burnt in 2003. It has been superbly 
done — the iron, the wood floor, the 
fireplace and old news clippings on the 
wall in keeping with the original. It is 
itself a sign of regeneration, mirroring 
the growth around it. 


In Philosophy in the Garden, Young writes 
of the relationship between nature and 
philosophers and of the merging of 
nature with human endeavour. For 
Aristotle, the Lyceum garden united 
natural and human activity, Jane Austen 
took “holidays” from her desk among 
Chawton’s fruit trees and Proust kept 
Bonsai in his bedroom in Paris to prompt 
“centuries old dreams, the expanse and 
the majesty of a great field”. 

Time in nature on the walk helped to 


throw off layers of culture and 
civilisation, to explore some aspects 
of what it was to be human and see 
the natural world in a clearer light. 

I rose later than usual at O’Keefe’s and 
enjoyed three hours shuffling about in 
my hut booties, eating breakfast, 
preparing lunch and doing things slowly. 
A short way from the hut around mid- 
morning, I left the Grey Mare Trail and 
headed direcdy up Mount Jagungal 
(2061m) via its untracked northern 
slopes, opening out near the summit to 

a pleasant rock scramble. Jagungal is a 
beautiful mountain and from my vantage 
point at lunch, I could almost trace my 
entire journey from the ACT. 

On the walk to Grey Mare Hut there 
remained a sense of still being in a higher 
place, suspended above the blue-green 
haze and vastness of the country seen 
from the summit. There was the sense 
also, as on much of the journey, of 
treading in the footsteps of others - 
hunter-gathers, stockmen on long-legged 
horses, walkers from the post-World War 

II years. 

My final day in the mountains was a 
day on which I struggled in a cold 
southwesterly and a day that I initially 
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struggled to see in perspective. For much 
of the first 18 kilometres to Whites River 
Hut before the Rolling Grounds above 
Guthega, I felt I was being pulled down a 
tunnel, poured blindly through space and 
time back to a world of brick and 
concrete and straighter paths. At times, 

I jogged (my pack was the lightest it had 
been), pardy to vary the pressure on a 
sore toe but also because at times I 
seemed engaged in a headlong dash not 
of my own making back to civilisation. 

At Whites River Hut, I ate lunch and 
keyed into my GPS grid references for 
prominent landmarks along the route: 
a rock outcrop, a small lake, another 
outcrop, Consett Stephen Pass above 
Guthega River. 

I reached the first waypoint in my GPS 
at the tree line above the hut and for the 
next two hours or more tracked my way 
through snowgrass and mist towards the 
pass. My single goal became reaching the 
pass and, hopefully, the ridge to the 
southeast that runs down to Guthega 
before nightfall. Now on uncertain 
ground, I sought the security of people. 
Debates about venturing into the 
mountains alone are too often simplistic 
in their nature. In August 2009, a few 
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kilometres west of the Rolling Grounds, 

I had sat solo in a tent in a blizzard 
listening to radio coverage of a search 
for a Member of the Victorian Parliament 
believed lost or injured (thankfully, he 
was later found) in the same conditions 
a stone’s throw on the map from where 
I was hunkered down in the snow at 
Watsons Crags. People called in to 
condemn and air their views on why 
going into the hills alone was 
"irresponsible”. It had seemed to me 
that to deny the impulse to travel these 
mountains in the company of the 
mountains alone was to deny access to 
places of unparalleled beauty and to 
something of the spirit that had brought 
us to where we were and kept us pushing 
the envelope of human endeavour. And if 
those who made such journeys felt 
calmer and more caring and gained access 
to creative spaces, then all the better. 
Equally, it didn’t deny the value of human 
company: it could bring it into stark 
relief. 

I’d had in my tent in 2009 an EPIRB, a 
large-scale topographical map, a compass 
and a GPS, and I’d known that a high 
pressure system was about 12 hours away, 
but it seemed to me the broader issue 
was mostly subjective, involving risks, 
pay-offs and consequences — for ourselves 
and others. There seemed to be no simple 
answers. 

Beyond Consett Stephen Pass, there is a 
poorly defined foot track on the eastern 


side of the ridge that runs down to 
Guthega ski village. I had a rough idea 
where it was and I hit it just on dark. I 
crossed over it. It appeared below my feet 
in my peripheral vision as a thin, barely 
perceptible, dark line beneath the mint 
bushes. At first I wasn’t certain. I followed 
what I thought was it, not wanting to 
hope, but then it became clearer. I 
stopped in the waxing three-quarter 
moon, snapped on my headlamp and 
began the 45 -minute walk downhill. 


When I walked into the lodge, Aidan said 
I looked strange and he thought I was 
making no sense as I recounted in 
snapshots events of the previous seven 
days. My younger son Callum chatted and 
jumped on, and then off, my knee (the 
latter of which I was grateful for). 

I was not able, over the next two days, 
to explain what had happened over the 
previous, short week. Perhaps hke 
Thoreau, I’d gone on this walk because I 
wanted to “live deliberately, to front only 
the essential facts of life” and to keep 
awake “not by mechanical aids, but by an 
infinite expectation of the dawn”. And 
perhaps also like Thoreau I found that for 
a time, "both place and time were 
changed, and I dwelt nearer to those parts 
of the universe and to those eras in 
history which had most attracted me”. 

In the lodge before I cycled home, I think 
my mind — as Thoreau had it — was still 
blowing and roaring in the wood. W 
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ALTITUDE ILLNESS AVERSION 

CHECKLIST 

• Heed signals from your body; do not 
assume you will acclimatise at the 
same rate as others in your trekking 
group 

• Understand that it is OK to get 
altitude illness, denial of symptoms 
has killed many trekkers 

• Avoid drinking alcohol and taking 
sleeping tablets or other sedatives 

• Try to avoid abrupt arrival at sleeping 
elevations above 3,000m 

• Ascend at a steady rate and spend 
at least two nights at the same place 
between about 3,000 - 3,500m on 
ascent. A reasonable, but not always 
practical, rule of thumb after that is 
to sleep no more than 300m higher 
each night and spend another night 
at the same elevation for every 

1,000m of ascent. 

• On rest days, a day hike to a higher 
altitude will encourage your body 
to make the necessary adaptive 
responses for trekking and sleeping 
higher 

• Being free of altitude illness on a trek 
does not rule it out the next time you 
venture to altitude. Things change, 
including you and your responses to 
a low oxygen environment. Adopt a 
sensible trekking itinerary no matter 
what your previous history 


LTITUDE 
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As Dr Andrew Peacock knows only too well, surviving in a high 
altitude environment can be‘both exhilarating and deadly 
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A ltitude illness is the scourge of 
many a trekking holiday in the 
mountain ranges of the world. It 
occurs above 2,500 metres if not enough 
time is allowed for your body to adjust to 
the reduced barometric pressure (and 
therefore lower oxygen pressure) as altitude 
is gained. This necessary adjustment process 
is called acclimatisation and it involves 
many adaptive physical changes that take 
place during a trek. 

An example of the amazing extent of these 
changes is the fact that it is physiologically 
possible to climb to the summit of Mount 
Everest (8,848 metres) without breathing 
supplemental oxygen. After Reinhold 
Messner and Peter Habeler achieved this 
feat after spending weeks at high altitude in 
1978, physiologists went back to the 
drawing board with their calculations as 
they had thought it couldn’t be done. 
Sudden exposure to an elevation equivalent 
to the summit of Everest from sea level 
would lead to unconsciousness almost 
immediately with death following soon 
after. The oxygen pressure at that height is 
only one-third of what we usually breathe 
- not enough to sustain life unless the 
complex adjustments that accompany 
successful acclimatisation have been made. 

BEFORE YOU LEAVE HOME 
Before signing up to walk a Himalayan 
trail, take the time to research the itinerary 
in terms of altitude gain each day. It’s not a 
given that the trekking company you are 
thinking of using has an appropriately 
conservative ascent profile. Advocating for 
some clients on Mount Kilimanjaro a few 
years ago, I made sure an extra ‘rest and 
acclimatisation’ day was added to the 
itinerary offered by their trekking company 
and doing so made all the difference in 
their ability to adjust to the fast change in 
altitude that occurs when climbing that 
mountain. 

Importantly, acclimatisation time for any 
given trek at altitude varies considerably 
between individuals. This can lead to 
problems if members of a trekking party 
don’t modify the schedule of ascent for the 
group to accommodate those who are 
taking longer to acclimatise. Being fit is not 
going to help acclimatisation (although it 
will make those long hard days of physical 
effort on the trail a lot easier!). Ironically, 
younger, fitter, more motivated people can 
be at greater risk of altitude illness because 
they often push hard and ascend too fast. 

It is normal when trekking at altitude to 
feel more out of breath than usual due to 
the reduced-oxygen environment. It can be 


an unsettling experience at first, but 
adopting an approach of trekking 'slowly, 
slowly...’ and concentrating on pacing 
yourself will help you adopt a rhythm 
allowing for comfortable walking this new 
exercise environment. If the sensation of 
shortness of breath doesn’t resolve rapidly 
with rest then you are overdoing it and 
possibly increasing your risk of developing 
altitude illness. 


SHOULD THE WORST OCCUR 
It’s day five on the trail in the Khumbu 
region of Nepal. Your long held dream of 
visiting Everest Base Camp is soon to be 
realised. 

The headache of a couple of days ago has 
subsided and that nasty bout of 
diarrhoea thankfully has settled too. 
Although the others in your trekking 
group are far ahead on the trail and every 
step feels like a huge effort, you’re sure 
things will only get better from here. 
Against your better judgment you join 
in for an ‘acclimatisation hike’ on the 
rest day. 

High up toward the beautiful mountain 
Ama Dablam you begin to struggle. On 
making it back to the tea house you feel 
extremely tired and are now short of 
breath with every movement. Sleep is 
fitful, an occasional cough has developed 
and the next morning within ten 
minutes of leaving the tea house you 
must stop, struggling for air, all thoughts 
of a Base Camp visit are banished from 
your mind as in desperation you ask a 
passing Sherpa for help. Frustratingly, 
again, the others in your group have 
gone ahead, oblivious to the situation. 


The vast majority of advice any survival 
expert can give for any situation can be 
largely classified into one of two 
categories: how best to avoid a problem 
and what to do should it happen anyway. 
In this example, our nocturnal walker is 
faced with an unidentified stranger in a 
relatively isolated location. The individual 
isn’t a true threat, because as yet they’ve 
not made any kind of approach, 


threatening or otherwise. However, the 
next steps the walker takes could dictate 
whether a positive or negative incident 
ensues. 

STEP BY STEP 

1. Recognising the symptoms of the three 
forms of altitude illness is integral to 
proper treatment. 

Acute Mountain Sickness (AMS) is the 
most common form of altitude illness and 
it’s characterised by an ever-present 
headache, nausea and reduced appetite, 
lethargy and sleeplessness. 

Treatment of AMS is straightforward: 

• Halt further ascent and rest 

• Simple pain medication (paracetamol, 
ibuprofen - if tolerated) can be taken 
for the headache 

• Drink plenty of water to ensure 
dehydration isn’t the cause of the 
headache 

• Symptoms usually subside within 48 
hours; however if they persist or worsen 
over this time, descend to a lower 
altitude 

• Specialist medications can be used 
(see breakout) 

It is important to keep in mind that 
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SPECIALIST MEDICATIONS 
Acetazolamide (Diamox) 

• Prescription tablet that can resolve 
symptoms of AMS for some people. 

It is used in addition to stopping and 
resting not instead of these measures. 

• Helps assist acclimatisation by 
stimulating breathing and increasing 
alkaline urination (two of the 

most important aspects of the 
acclimatisation process) 

• Usual treatment dose is 250mg twice 
a day. 

• Side effects include a tingling 
sensation in the fingers and toes 

• Not suitable if you have an allergy 
to sulfur drugs 

• Once symptoms disappear it is safe 
to continue ascending, as it does not 
mask symptoms, however continue 
taking acetazolamide for at least a day 
after reaching your highest trekking 
altitude 

• It is common to encounter trekkers 
taking acetazolamide in an effort to 
prevent AMS. There are actually only 
three situations where this is really 
necessary: 

1. When arriving by plane to altitudes 
above 3,000m 

2. On unavoidable ascent to a much 
higher new sleeping altitude 

3. If there is a previous history of severe 
altitude illness 

• Acetazolamide can be useful in 
preventing AMS but I don't believe 
it should be used routinely. In my 


view it is better to allow your body to 
acclimatize naturally thereby learning 
about your particular physiological 
responses to trekking at altitude. 

Nifedipine 

• This prescription medication reduces 
pulmonary arterial pressure, which is 
known to be high in cases of HAPE 

• Nifedipine can significantly drop 
the blood pressure of a dehydrated 
person so it should preferably only 
be used where medical support is 
available. 

Dexamethasone 

• ‘Dex’ is a corticosteroid with the ability 
to reduce brain edema, hence it's role 
in treating HACE. It is not the savior of 
a stricken trekker at altitude, instead 
its role is as an adjunct to descent 

• Taken orally in a dose of 8mg initially 
followed by 4mg every six hours 

• Since unresolved AMS will 
inevitably progress to HACE they 
are considered part of the same 
spectrum of illness and there is a 
good physiological basis for using 
dexamethasone in preference to 
acetazolamide to treat moderate to 
severe AMS. It seems to work well 
but this approach is not yet universally 
recommended for trekkers without 
medical support as it does not 
enhance acclimatization and so can 
mask symptoms 


dehydration is a cause of similar 
symptoms and must be considered when 
assessing illness at altitude. Any viral 
illness and a hangover can also give you 
all the symptoms of AMS. 

AMS is at the mild end of the spectrum of 
altitude illness symptoms. Severe altitude 1 
illness is manifested by significant lung 
and brain symptoms secondary to the 
collection of body fluid in these areas. 

High Altitude Cerebral Edema (HACE) is 
the manifestation of ignored or 
unrecognised AMS where ascent is 
continued. It is characterised by impaired 
brain functioning with confusion, poor 
coordination and balance, and decreasing 
consciousness progressing to coma and 
then death. Inability to walk a heel-toe 
straight line is evidence of HACE. By 
definition, someone with HACE is not 
aware of the problem and instigation of 
treatment by fellow trekkers is essential. 
Descent should begin immediately and 
with urgency (if possible). Oxygen is 
beneficial, as is the medication 
Dexamethasone (see breakout). 

2. In the example we’ve provided, the 
diagnosis is in fact High Altitude 
Pulmonary Edema (HAPE). 

This condition is characterised by 
breathlessness even at rest. A persistent 
dry cough and fast pulse are usually 
present. The onset of severe fatigue and 
cough in a fellow trekker who was 
previously powering along the trail is an 
important clue to the development of 
HAPE. A slight fever can occur but a high | 
temperature raises the possibility of a 
lung infection rather than altitude illness 
as the cause. In extreme cases the cough 
produces frothy sputum and there is a 
bluish discoloration of the lips as the 
blood oxygenation level drops. HAPE is 
fatal if descent is not commenced 
immediately and deaths of climbers, 
trekkers and porters in the Himalaya still 
occur all too often from it. Descent is the 
cornerstone of treatment. However, it is 
important to minimise exertion for the 
victim during descent. The most 
important supportive therapy is oxygen 
(rarely available in a trekking situation). 

The use of Nifedipine, a prescription 
medication, is an important adjunct to 
descent (see breakout). 

3. Both HAPE and HACE are completely 
reversed if recognised early and treated 
properly. 

However, severe incapacitation of the 
trekker and conditions on the trail may 
impact on the situation such that 
immediate descent is impossible. In this 
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scenario the use of a portable hyperbaric 
(high-pressure) bag (e.g.: Gamow Bag, 
Portable Altitude Chamber) may prove life 
saving. Most commercially operated group 
treks to altitude now carry one as standard 
equipment. Its use can temporise for 
descent in extreme situations where going 
down is not possible in the short term. 
These lightweight bags are airtight when 
zipped closed, enabling an increased 
pressure environment to be created inside 
when air is manually pumped in via a 
valve. A sick trekker placed within the bag 
can undergo a physiological descent of up 
to 2,000 metres (depending on the 
altitude of use) within minutes. Relief of 
symptoms can be dramatic and enable 
improvement to such an extent for 
instance that a previously comatose person 
with HACE can subsequently be helped to 
descend. 

EXIT STRATEGY 

You are in luck; Pemba Sherpa works as a 
trekking guide and is trained to recognise 
the symptoms of HAPE. 

He supports you on the very slow walk 
back to the warm tea house and arranges 
a place for you to sit quietly. He is righdy 
worried. Your breathing is labored and the 
cough is persistent now. The Himalayan 


Rescue Association Aid Post is further 
ahead on the trail but with too much 
elevation gain in between it is not safe 
to arrange yak transport to get there. The 
weather is clear and it's early in the day 
but turning back to descend down the 
valley will still involve some ascent over 
the hilly terrain. 

Pemba requests your travel insurance 
information and makes a few calls — cell 
phone coverage is extensive in Nepal! A 
helicopter is dispatched from Kathmandu 
and before you know it the mayhem and 
noise on the streets of Nepal’s capital 
surround you on a trip to the medical 
clinic. You can feel the easing of your 
hunger for oxygen. Your symptoms are 
swift to resolve and by the next day you’re 
wondering what all the fuss was about. M 


GOLDEN RULES 

• If you feel unwell at altitude it 
is altitude illness until proven 
otherwise. 

• Do not ascend with symptoms of 
Acute Mountain Sickness. 

• If symptoms are worsening, descend 
at once. 

• Use a buddy system of checking on 
each other in the mountains 



trekkershnds at dawn under i 
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“One of OAR Northwest’s goals of out 
transatlantic rowing expedition was 
education. After our rescue we hope 
we can educate others to be 
prepared like we were.” 


-Jordan Hanssen 
iOARnorthwest 


Like Jordan and the crew of the OAR Northwest, more than 35,000 people have survived potentially fatal situations with the technology 
used by ACR beacons to instantly alert Search and Rescue. Read some of their stories at www.ACRARTEX.com/survivor-club 



From bushwalking 
to mountaineering 


» 



Noelene Proud strikes out from her regular bush 
tracks to take on lofty mountain tops 


on’t tread on the rope!” 

Stinging from the (well-justified) 
rebuke from our guide, I started 
having second thoughts about this 
mountaineering course. My litany of errors for 
the day was mounting and it was only Sam. 

I understood standing on a rope that our 
lives would hang on while wearing sharp 
crampons was not the best idea, but my 
borrowed Minnie Mouse mountaineering 
boots made it hard to avoid the pool of rope 
at my feet. Knots mastered after weeks of 
practice flew out of my head; perfecting 
alpine butterflies and munter hitches while 
on a warm train commuting to work was 
completely different to tying them by 
headtorch, in the dark and cold, fumbling 
in gloves, anxious about the day to come. 
After three attempts I was finally attached to 
the rope with a correct figure of eight and 
received the guide’s nod. In a harness 
bulging with brand new climbing bling I 
was ready to leave the hut for the day and 
(hopefully) climb a mountain. 

After many years of bushwalking I had 
signed up for a ‘TMC’, a Technical 
Mountaineering Course; my love of the 
outdoors and seeing the world at walking 
pace naturally extending to a desire to 


explore mountains and glaciers. Like my 
fellow course participants, experienced and 
well-equipped outdoor adventurers, I already 
had some of the gear, particularly clothing, 
on the list sent to me by the guiding 
company. 

ARRIVAL 

The course, starting with a helicopter ride out 
of Mount Cook Village on New Zealand’s 
South Island, was based at Tasman Saddle Hut 
in the Southern Alps. The short flight, with 
incredible views of the region’s rugged 
mountains, undulating snowfields and 
cavernous crevasses, delivered our small group 
to our home for the next six days: a small 
mountain hut, that became our fourteen-bunk 
haven. 

Strapping on our shiny new crampons we 
made for a nearby sloping snowfield to 
practice self-arrest. This skill is vital to 
preventing a slip or trip turning into a slide 
over a cliff edge or into a crevasse. Flinging 
ourselves down the slope headfirst, on our 
back and even on our backs headfirst, we 
practiced using our ice axe to arrest the fall. 
The speed at which we accelerated on the 
snow was surprising and an important lesson 
in how quickly a simple stumble can create a 


life-threatening incident in this environment. 
The forecast for the following day was ideal 
for our planned climb up nearby Mount 
Aylmer. Although I had trained, prepared, 
read and re-read the course manual, I was 
still anxious - concerned with being in the 
unfamiliar mountain environment, trying 
something new and, especially, if I could keep 
up with the group (a significant concern as 
we would be roped together). I was already 
awake when the alarm sounded at 3.30am. 

As the course manual told me, mountain trips 
usually start very early to take advantage of 
firm snow, avoiding as much of the afternoon 
slush and avalanche risk as possible. 

Crunching over the still firm snow and 
travelling by headtorch, my partner 
following on the rope behind me and we 
looked for Aylmer as the sky started to 
lighten. After enjoying the sunrise and 
switching our head torches off, we were 
soon walking in full daylight. Starting up the 
lower flanks of Aylmer, our group reached 
the point where we needed to start ‘pitching’ 
so as to be safe. One of us would make an 
anchor, either by hammering an aluminium 
snow stake into the snow (at just the right 
angle) or, if the snow was soft, digging a 
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Clockwise L-R: 

Early start to a climbing day from 
Centenniel Hut in New Zealand’s 
Southern Alps. Photo: Colin Walker; 
Belaying a climber on Grey Peak, New 
Zealand Southern Alps. Photo: Proud 
collection; Learning to make anchors to 
belay from is a big component of TMCs. 
Photos: Noelene Proud 


T-slot and attaching to the stake in the 
trench. Once the anchor was constructed, it 
was used to belay the climber further up the 
mountain, where another anchor was 
constructed and used to belay the second 
climber up. In this way, we moved up the 
mountain, our guide bounding up and 
down, without any protection, giving 
instruction. With so many tasks to focus on, 
and so much incredible scenery when I had 
time to look up, any anxiety was forgotten. I 
had learned from the manual that moving at 
a reasonable pace was to move safely and so 
I was always busy; any short break from 
belaying, anchor building or climbing was 
filled with snacking, adjusting clothes, re¬ 
applying sunscreen, snapping the odd photo 
and warming my hands, frozen from 
digging T-slots. 

After a few hours pitching and thinking 
the summit would never come, my partner 
hauled in the last of the belay rope and 
suddenly we were both standing on the 
summit. The amazing views, over the waves of 
mountains and way down to the valley floor 
and river, confirmed my motivation that the 
main reason to climb a mountain is to see the 
view from the top. After the obligatory 
summit photos we descended to a sheltered 



spot behind some rocks, eating the lunch 
sandwiches made in the hut the night before, 
jackets on against the cold breeze. 

Starting the descent, I realised that a total 
focus on the activity while ascending caused 
my failure to fully take in the exposure to 
height. Looking down our descent route, 
with the steep mountainside just falling 
away, I was seriously spooked. Although I 
was belayed and safe, I was scared by the 
exposure, very carefully placing a foot with 
each shaking step. My tentative progress was 
hard for the guide to miss. "Hey, step boldly” 
he called out, “get those crampon points in 
the snow.” Acting on the advice, I started to 
plant my feet firmly in the snow and I was 


steady and sure-footed on the descent of 
Aylmer and the trip back to the hut. 

STEPPING UP 

Someone that has no issues stepping boldly 
is accomplished Aussie mountaineer Terry 
Cole. Growing up in the Blue Mountains and 
bushwalking there as a teenager, he has 
walked extensively in Australia and overseas, 
with southwest Tasmania a favourite hiking 
spot. Terry, having climbed many mountains 
including Aoraki/Mount Cook and Denali, 
the tallest mountain in North America, 
explains some of the differences between 
hiking and climbing in the snow. 
“Mountaineering is a step up from 
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BUSHWALKING GEAR THAT MAY 
BE SUITABLE FOR HUT-BASED, 
BEGINNER MOUNTAINEERING: 

• Lightweight pack 

• Shell jacket 

• Shell pants 

• Thermals 

• Warm layers 

• Other clothing such as long sleeved 
shirt, beanie, warm socks, inner gloves 

• Sleeping bag 

• Headtorch 

• Compass/GPS 

• Communication/safety gear/first aid 

MOUNTAINEERING-SPECIFIC 

GEAR: 

• Mountaineering boots 

• Crampons 

• Climbing harness 

• Waterproof outer gloves 

• Helmet 

• Ice axe 

• Ice hammer 

• Sunglasses and goggles for snow 

• Ice stakes and ice screws 

• Caribiners, slings, prusiks, rock 
protection 

• Rope 

NB: Many guiding companies have 
gear to hire 

BUSHWALKING SKILLS USED 
IN MOUNTAINEERING: 

• Planning 

• Staying ahead of the weather 

• Navigation 

• Travelling light 

• ‘Soft skills’ such as leadership, group 
management and altering plans to fit 
conditions 

FURTHER SKILLS TO DEVELOP: 

• Avalanche awareness 

• Walking on snow and with crampons 

• Self arrest 

• Making anchors in snow and rock 

• Rope skills, including belaying and 
crevasse rescue 

• Reading mountain weather 

• Route finding on mountains 

FURTHER READING: 

‘Stepping Stones' by Jonathan Smith, 
Wild issue 109 


bushwalking, you are doing it in a more 
hostile environment, there are more dangers 
present, the physical demand and mental 
toughness required is higher, it all steps up a 
level,” says Terry. He suggests anyone seeking 
experience in mountaineering join the New 
Zealand Alpine Club. “The club can offer a 
place where climbers get advice and actually 
go climbing with more experienced climbers 
and learn in a relatively safe environment,” 
says Terry. “There are courses for beginners 
to experienced climbers, a network of fellow 
climbers and ... mentoring from experienced 
members.” Terry, who had lead trips for 
both beginner and experienced climbers, 
suggests aspiring mountaineers take up rock 
climbing to gain skills with roping, read 
instruction books (he particularly 
recommends Mountaineering, the freedom 
of the hills), do a beginners’ course and 
practice skills on easy terrain. 

Terry has observed some common blunders 
made by people starting out in 
mountaineering. “Trying to climb above 
their ability is a common mistake,” he says. 
“Not being aware of the dangers of the 
surroundings, such as crevasses underneath 
or ice fall from above is also a common 
mistake, as is not knowing how to use 
technical gear.” 

Aspiring climbers can start closer to home. 
The Australian School of Mountaineering 
operates courses near Blue Lake in the 
Kosciuszko region. Glen Nash, a manager 
and guide with the company, is an 
experienced mountaineer, having climbed 
extensively in South America, Europe and 
Asia. Starting bushwalking as a twelve year 
old, Glen jumped into rock climbing and 
canyoning as a teenager before taking up 
mountaineering. Glen explains that although 
Australia doesn’t have glaciers and crevasses, 
we do have the terrain to teach 
mountaineering skills. “Near Blue Lake we 


teach the full gamut of mountaineering 
skills, all the rope, snow and ice climbing 
skills including self arrest, glissading, snow 
anchors and ice climbing. Our main time to 
run is August thanks to the good stable 
weather,” Glen says. “On our courses we get 
bushwalkers wanting to go a step further, 
including walkers keen to bite off a bit more 
in places like Nepal and South America and 
do high altitude trekking or a peak. We also 
have entry level climbers that want to do 
something more advanced in New Zealand 
so they come to us for some skills.” 


I was certainly a bushwalker looking to bite 
off a bit more and the rest of my 
mountaineering course was a fabulous and 
fun mix of climbing peaks, practicing 
crevasse rescue and recognising avalanche 
danger. The weather forecast for one day was 
poor, so we had a hut day. Throwing a rope 
over a rafter we practiced prusiking up and 
down, providing great entertainment for our 
hut mates. 

I chose to do a course in order to learn safe 
practices in the mountains. Although after 
six days I had a lot more knowledge and 
confidence, the experience required for 
mountaineering takes much more time to 
develop, so my partner and I have hired 
guides on other trips to continue to build 
our skills. The two of us have ascended 
both introductory and more significant 
mountains, including Mount Aspiring, 
on our own. 

Since the first nervous start outside Tasman 
Saddle Hut, I have more experience and 
together with my new, lighter, well-fitting 
mountaineering boots it is much easier to 
avoid treading on the rope. W 

adventureconsuItants.com 
alpineguides.co.nz 
dimbingadventures.com.au 
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SUUNTO 


Free Suunto Movescount App - learn 
more on suunto.com/ 
movescountapp 


SUUNTO TRAVERSE 

GO EXPLORE 


Curiosity drives us to seek out and discover new places, 
but it's the confidence of finding our way that encourages us to step off 
the beaten path. Suunto Traverse is your ideal companion on trails in the 
bush. Plan your route in Movescount.com with topographic maps and stay 
on course with the GPS/GLONASS navigation. The powerful battery of 
Suunto Traverse keeps you exploring hour after hour. 


SUUNTO 




Creative 

combinations 

Looking back over his past issues of Wild, Andrew 
Davison offers a new spin on old recipes 

W ith laboured breath, I took the stories have given me over the bushwalking trips I have undertaken 

the final steps to the lofty many years I have been reading Wild. and the meals enjoyed around a camp 

summit. Before me lay the In my home among shelves stacked fire, in a tent or by a multi-fuel stove, 

glory of the Australian high country with books of recipes and food are I am often reminded of a the many 

monumental peaks, it was a vista I stacks of Wild magazines. On regular favourite areas I explored or flavours 

remember, a ridge I had read about. occasions they both lay spread across I have savoured and look anew on that 

I had viewed this scene once before in the floor where I search for inspiration particular area for a different ridge to 

a different light from the comfort of my for a future trip and a new creative traverse or peak to climb as I do with 

living room. This was no coincidence, menu. m y menu. Likewise, breathing life into 

I was here pardy from the inspiration If I look back over the years at all the old recipes can be just as much fun. 



| FOOD | 



RICOTTA CHEESE PAN 
CAKES 

Use the recipe titled ‘Paneer’ in Wild issue 
122 to create ricotta, the method of 
making these cheeses is essentially the 
same, however paneer has the whey 
squeezed out of it to form a hard dense 
block, ricotta sits allowing the whey to 
drain for a more crumbly texture. Although 
here (pictured) I have served a ritzy cafe 
styled brunch menu with prosciutto, basil, 
honey and dried pear chips, the 
cheesecakes can be served with what suits 
you. They can be made sweet and served 
with jams and custards; you can even try 
replacing the parmesan with a teaspoon 
each of coco powder and icing sugar. Or, 
the savoury cakes can be served with dried 
tomatoes, olive, chutneys, relishes or 
whatever takes your fancy. (As they make 
an excellent breakfast dish, the cheese is 
best made the night before and allowed 
to drain overnight.) 


INGREDIENTS 

1 portion of paneer/ricotta described 
in Wild 122 

'A cup of grated parmesan cheese lighdy 
packed 

2 dessert spoons of self-raising flour 
salt and pepper to taste 

IN THE FIELD 

Add all ingredients to the portion of 
ready-made ricotta. With your fingers rub 
the ingredients together; the mixture will 
be slightly dry and crumbly. Now gradually 
add 1-2 dessert spoons of water and mix 
until the mixture comes together. Form 
into small rissole shapes approximately one 
centimetre thick and fry on a well-oiled fry 
pan over a medium heat. 


Andrew Davison takes pleasure in the simplicity of 
being in the bush. A world traveller and culinary 
connoisseur, he has become a regular Wild contributor. 


GNOCCHI WITH LEMON, 
PARSLEY AND CAPERS 

Serves 2 


This recipe takes the potato dumplings 
from Wild 138 along with inspiration 
from a number of previous recipes 
published in back issues of Wild, and 
creates something quite different 


INGREDIENTS 

1 portion of potato dumplings, recipe 

found in Wild 138 

Vi a bunch of fresh parsley 

1 clove of garlic finely chopped 

1 dessert spoon of capers 

The grated zest and juice of 'A a lemon 

Olive oil 

Grated parmesan to serve 


AT HOME 

Pack the potato dumpling ingredients as 
suggested in the recipe in Wild issue 
138. 
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Just in time for Christmas... 
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| WISHLIST | 



EE Women’s PhD Run Light Elite $29.95 

A cushioned running sock from Smartwool that 
includes mesh ventilation zones and a virtually 
seamless toe. socksforliving.com.au 
[Q Elektra FE $149.95 
This lightweight, fuel efficient cook system from 
Optimus includes the Crux Lite gas stove and Terra 
Weekend HE cookset, windshield and handheld 
piezo igniter, outdooragencies.com.au 
EE Moondance 2 Tent $699.95 
Mont’s ultralight 3 season, 2 person tent combines 
a 10,000mm PU-laminated floor, DAC featherlite 
poles at a total weight just shy of 2kg. mont.com.au 
EE Bean Bag $6.99 

New Zealand-based Jed's Coffee Co. offers this 
back of 10, single-serve brew bags made with 
100% biodegradeable material filled with roasted, 
ground beans . jedscoffeeco.co.nz 


EQ Hornet IP $579.95 

The new 1 person hiking tent from Nemo weighs 
just .91 kg with a single, y-shaped DAC pole. 
Includes: 20D PU nylon ripstop floor, 7D fly and 
20D canopy, paddypallin.com.au 
[Q Helium 450 Sleeping Bag $599.95 
Water resistant rating 800 plus DWR loft down in 
a super light 10 denier shell. This Mont sleeping 
bag weighs in at just 850g. montcom.au 
EE Women’s Merri Shirt $95.99 
This lightweight, UPF 50+ shirt is interwoven 
with ripstop reinforcement and includes invisible 
zip pockets for valuables. Weighs 125g. 
gondwanaoutdoor.com 
S3 Buff Cap Pro $49.95 
A lightweight, close-fitting, 3-panel cap from 
Buff is made from a specialist knitted polyester 
to increase breathability and moisture wicking. 
Weighs 36g. spelean.com.au 


EE Men’s Innsbruck Coffee Fibre Down 
Jacket $249.95 

Mountain Designs' new range of down jackets 
are insulated with recycled coffee grounds and 
ethically-sourced duck down in a polyester shell. 
720g (M). mountaindesigns.com 
23 Camp Four GTX Mid Leather $379.95 
A nubuck leather and Gore-tex boot from Five Ten 
includes a sticky rubber sole that's suitable for 
rocky scrambles, while the open lug profile offers 
traction, frontierequiprnent.com.au 
EE Sprint Dry Pack $99.95 
Sea To Summit's latest dry pack combines a 
420D nylon base with TPU-laminated 210D nylon 
on the main compartment in a 20L pack weighing 
just 360g. seatosummit.com.au 
EE FuseForm Exodus Jacket $280 
Soft shell jacket designed for climbing and 
mountaineering and manufactured from a single 
piece of fabric. The 70D nylon, polyester and 
elastane blend offers water and wind resistance. 
thenorthface.com.au 
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I continue to evolve as outdoor adventurers 
[continue to demand more from their gear. 




\n 


I In attempting to capture a snapshot of the 
daypack market, we’ve discovered there’s 
much more to these products than first 
I meets the eye, and this isn’t good news for 
I first-time purchasers. 

1 ‘Daypacks’ simply isn’t an accurate 
I description for the various products that 
I could be lumped under this umbrella. Even 
I if we narrow down our definition to ‘a bag 
I that is suitable for a day-hike’, then there 
I are still additional considerations to be 
I made. For instance, what weather will be 
I faced? What additional activities beyond 
walking need to be catered for? These 
and many other problems to solve have 


created a market that is fragmented into 
many subcategories of product, essentially 
running the gamut in size, durability, 
waterproofing and included accessories. 
The following reviews therefore can’t be 
considered representative of the entire 
market, and we apologise to those brands 
that have missed out this time around. 
Where some bags come in multiple 
sizes, we've used a medium-sized option 
to represent the product. We’ve also 
tried to focus on our core activities and 
have had to miss out on backcountry 
skiing-specific or paddling-specific bags, 
although these may be subject of their 


own reviews in the future. 

Regardless of these difficulties, this issue’s 
Tried and Tested reviews will help provide 
a much clearer idea of the sheer array of 
bags that are currently available at the 
smaller end of the rucksack scale, as well 
as some of the interesting features that are 
becoming increasingly prevalent in certain 
subcategories. 

NB: Packs should be professionally fitted 
by an expert. Wild recommends that packs 
of any kind should be purchased through 
an experienced retailer to avoid discomfort 
and even injury. 


| Brand 

I Black Diar 


I The North Face 


Weight (GSM) | Suit 


Day hike, Trailrunning, Commute 


Trailrunmng, Ultralight hike 


Day hike, Commute 


Day hike, Commute 


Day hike, Overnight, Mountaineering 


Day hike, Trailrunning 


Day hike, Trailrunnint 


Day hike, Commute 


$229.95 

$129.95 


$149.95 

$249.95 

$199.95 


Included extras 


Removable rope tarp 


Hydration bladder 


Women’s specific harness 


Hydration bladder 


Hipbelt pockets 


Hipbelt pockets 


Mission Pack 


$169.95 

$269 


Day hike, X-Country Skiing 





























































1. Black Diamond - Nitro 26 

Our reviewers enjoyed the dual, easily 
accessed pockets at the top of the pack, 
which were ideal for important sundries. 
Adjustable side pockets were suited to 
various water bottles and the pack was 
found to be comfortable for walking, jogging 
or cycling with. A wearer of shorter stature 
notes the design may be best suited to taller 
persons, highlighting the importance of 
getting professionally fitted. 


2. Camelbak-Ultra 10 

Described as “a hybrid of a classic backpack 
and a running vest" the Ultra 10 presents 
itself as a niche product for the ultralight or 
trailrunning fanatics. Stuffed full with its two- 
litre reservoir at capacity, our reviewers found 
it still felt practically weightless. For the road- 
based runner, the exterior has a generous 
amount of high-visibility fabric and reflective 
tags, while the trailrunner will appreciate 
the capacity to take accommodate a single 
trekking pole. 


3. The North Face - Diad Pro 22 

Perhaps to be considered as the lightweight 
sister of the other packs from The North 
Face we’ve reviewed, the Diad Pro 22 isn’t 
designed to be overstuffed. Our reviewers 
found that, as the storage tapers towards 
the top, bulky gear or apparel must be 
specifically arranged within the pack in order 
for it to be comfortable while in use. The 
mesh pockets were also not deep enough for 
normal-sized water bottles. May best be used 
for jogging or cycling with in fair weather or 
light showers. More extreme activity would 
require a more rugged pack. 


4. Marmot - Aquifer 22 

A favourite in its class, Marmot’s Aquifer 
pack includes a roll-top lid, hydration system 
as well as an aluminium frame to provide 
structure under heavier loads. Compression 
straps help to reduce volume and reflective 
detailing also makes it suitable for riding or 
running in urban settings. Our users have 
raved about the pack's comfortable nature, 
as well as the exterior stash pocket. 


5. Osprey - Tempest 16 
While the Tempest weighs in at the 
lightweight end of the scale, it has features 
enough to be considered for more technical 
pursuits, including gear loops suited for 
trekking poles and an ice axe, a built-in 
whistle and an external sleeve for a BYO 
hydration bladder. Our users found the 
lightweight, streamlined design suitable 
comfortable for even the most demanding 
day hikes. 


GENERALISTS 

6. Black Wolf - Crux 40 

A bag that comes closest to seamlessly 
shuttling between a day of hiking and 
day-to-day urban usage. Users found 
that this was even suitable to use on a 
day of climbing, as its larger size meant 
additional gear could be stored. Concerns 
were raised about the lack of padding on 
the hip straps, as well as the fact the pack 
got very warm, which may be indicative of 
a lack of ventilation features. 

7. Black Wolf - Tempo 30 

Including all the bells and whistles of a 
modern daypack (as well as a headphone 
port), the Tempo has two water bottle 
pockets, covered zips and hip belt 
pockets in a nylon finish that feels 
durable. Our reviewers were particularly 
impressed with the solid construction of 
the bag, however one raised the question 
that this bag feels like a shrunken version 
of its larger, 40-litre equivalent, with 
oversized straps and handles. Built- 
in lumbar support appears also to be 
hit-or-miss when it comes to providing 
additional comfort. 

8. Camelbak - Spire 22 

The Spire is a hydration-centric pack 
that places the three-litre bladder in the 
lumbar region, doubling as a comfort 
feature. However, if you're going to go 
without fresh water for some time there's 
also a bottle pocket on each side. Users 
were generally impressed with this as 
a daypack, but concerns were raised 
when a zip and a seam failed on separate 
occasions. Camelbak’s bladder quality 
is renowned, but our testers are yet to 
be convinced of the ruggedness of the 
packs in their own right. 
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9. Gregory - J28 

Designed as a ladies-specific alpine pack, 
the J28 was hit-and-miss for comfort 
among our testers, with some finding the 
lumbar support had the opposite effect 
as was intended. Another good reason 
to try before you buy! Similar features as 
the Alpinisto but not quite as ruggedly 
constructed, some users may not 
consider this for ‘proper’ mountaineering 
expeditions, no matter how brief. Certainly 
the lack of crampon pocket brought this 
back closer to the generalist category. 

10. The North Face - Aleia 32 

This ladies-specific pack has been 
judged worthy as an all-rounder daypack, 
in both wilderness and urban settings. 
Users were particularly happy about 
the design of its hip belt pockets, which 
prevent valuables from falling out even 
when unzipped. One drawback noted is 
the lack of raincover, which seems like 
an oversight from The North Face. Our 
testers noted that rain did begin to seep 
inside the pack after just ten minutes of 
drizzle, making this a fair-weather pack 
unless a separate raincover is added. 

11. The North Face - Casimir 32 

The Casimir is one step further towards 
being a day-hiking specialist when 
compared to the Aleia. The review team 
enjoyed its spacious main compartment 
but felt that the internal zipped pocket 
was a little cumbersome to use, given 
that the zip was at the bottom of the 
pocket. Being able to secure trekking 
poles gets a thumbs up, as do the three 
external stash pockets for water bottles 
or otherwise. Good ventilation and 
breathability were also noted. 



12. Patagonia - Black Hole 32 

This single-compartment pack has 
a classic fold-down opening and is 
constructed from a rugged 450D 
polyester and DWR finish, making it one 
of the more waterproof we've trialled. 
While the external loops are advertised as 
suited for lashing a snowboard or similar 
equipment to, our testers preferred these 
for attaching climbing shoes or other, 
smaller tools instead. Great for intrepid 
day trips, this bag fit a wide range of 
different-sized people easily and could 
be used in a wide variety of outdoor 
activities, although can’t be pitched as 
a specialist in any one. 

13. Osprey - Stratos 34 

More than a day hiking pack, we found 
this bag to be suited for overnight trips, 
commuting and even some light jogging. 
Osprey includes two sets of compression 
straps and multiple pockets to organise 
your gear into. A full suite of gear loops 
completes the package, although our 
reviewers are yet to see how it handles 
in heavy rain. The additional purchase of 
a raincover may prove necessary in bad 
weather. 

14. Tasmanian Tiger - Mission Pack 37 

An example of a crossover item from 
tactical to outdoor gear, this camo- 
coloured pack created some confusion 
for our users. On the heavier side of 
the scale, the test group considered 
it suitable for commuting but perhaps 
less so for more demanding day hikes. 

If that's not a concern, then this bag 
should nevertheless delight due to its 
comfortable nature and general durability. 
With gear loops and a bevvy of pockets of 
various sizes, our reviewers were quickly 
convinced by this pack's merits. 
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TRIED & TESTED 


15. Tatonka - Skill 30 

We had three words for this lightweight 
generalist - smart, powerful and vibrant. 
Not everyone will be taken by the bright 
colour palette, but our test group found 
this bag was just as useful while cross¬ 
country skiing as it was while hiking and 
even being toted about town. Comfort 
rated highly with well-padded straps and 
a surprising amount of storage once filled. 

COMMUTERS AND TRAVELLERS 

16. Explore Planet Earth - Aquila 30 

A bag best designed for commuting, the 
Aquila nevertheless tries to look a little 
more outdoorsy. The hip strap is basic 
and our users found it provided no real 
support, but was easily tucked up and 
out of the way. After several uses one of 
the zippers broke, but otherwise this pack 
presents as relatively sturdy otherwise. 
Reviewers feel it may be suitable for 
short day walks, but lack the additional 
dimensions of a true outdoor adventure 
accompaniment. 

17. Explore Planet Earth - Corvus 25 

This smaller volume option from Explore 
Planet Earth was not well liked by our 
testers, who found it cramped when 
compared with other packs of a similar 
size. Concerns were raised about the 
packs durability, but was found to be 
comfortable to wear regardless of other 
misgivings. The include raincover is 
a valuable addition and so this pack 
may still be considered a via cut-price 
alternative for anyone looking for a smaller 
bag to wear on the occasional day hike or 
as an infrequent commuter. 


18. PacSafe - Venturesafe 25 

The slash proof materials incorporated into 
the weave of this pack make it heavier than 
others of a similar volume, but as it is pitched 
as more of a travelling pack than a dedicated 
hiking pack, this is easily forgiven. Other 
safety features include an RFID-protected 
pocket and zipper security feature that 
allows you to lock the bag onto a secure 
fixture. Unfortunately our testers were able 
to penetrate the pack's zips with a ballpoint 
pen, meaning any would-be thief might not 
be able to steal the bag, but they'd still make 
off with its contents easily enough. 

CRAGGING, CLIMBING AND ALPINE 
SPECIALISTS 

19. Black Diamond - Stone 45 

Best described as a classic cragging 
backpack, this bag is great for rock climbers 
and is large enough to store the extra gear 
you may need to carry out to a day on the 
rocks. The top lid is entirely detachable and 
could theoretically be carried as a separate 
sling. The drawcord and double zipper 
opening means the bag can either be quickly 
stuffed full, or opened right up for quick 
access. The hip belt can also be detached 
for ease of use while wearing a climbing 
harness. 

20. Black Diamond - Stone Duffel 42 

A bit of a black sheep as far as the entire 
product line up in this review goes, this 
duffel is nevertheless a potentially invaluable 
accompaniment to any day of climbing. 

Big enough to be stuffed with ropes and 
equipment, it also features useful pockets 
and cushioned shoulder straps so that it can 
still double as a back pack. That being said, 
our users raised concerns of the strength 
and utility of the hip belts under heavy loads, 
although no actual fault has been found after 
several outings. External side pockets would 
also render this bag more useful as a pack. 


21. Gregory - Alpinisto 35 

The alpinists in the test group immediately 
fell in love with this pack as a result of its 
puncture-proof crampon pocket, which could 
also be used as a stash pocket in better 
weather or lower altitudes. The extension 
sleeve, adjustable lid and overall top-loader 
design also meant that the pack could be 
overstuffed where necessary. Additional 
marks were given for the removable hip 
belt padding and foam bivvy pad. 

22. One Planet - Vertex 45 

At first glance this pack is very unassuming, 
being made from a waterproofed canvas and 
avoiding many of the additional features that 
draw the eye on a flashier model. However, 
this didn't deter our testers, who quickly 
fell in love with the rugged simplicity of this 
Australian-made pack. Testers found it wore 
well with a climbing harness and had all the 
requisite loops for their necessary gear. The 
only concern was that, when stuffed full, 
the pack often sat so high as to prevent the 
wearer from looking upwards. Nevertheless, 
the mountaineers were satisfied that this 
was one pack that could stand up to most 
technical single day outings. 

23. Wilderness Equipment - Geehi 50 

Similar to the One Planet pack, in that 
Wilderness Equipment is also an Australian 
brand, the Geehi may have been better 
categorised as an “all-rounder” due to its 
rugged construction, multiple pockets and 
full ski, snowboard or alpine racking system. 
However, at 50L this bag is a little beyond 
what many would consider suitable for a 
light day hike, and is better off placed at the 
more technical end as a result. Nevertheless, 
this has been unanimously received as a 
great alpine pack for rugged, cold pursuits. 
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Northern Bogong High Plains 



Glenn van der Knijff outlines a challenging circuit walk over Victoria’s highest peak and the 
northern Bogong High Plains, a region transformed by wildfire since the region was first 
covered in Wild magazine’s first year 


Way back in the second issue of Wild 
(Oct-Dec 1981), Geoff Schirmer’s 
winter profile of Mount Bogong 
marked what was the first of many 
inclusions of the mountain in Wild. 
That’s not surprising, considering 
Mount Bogong is one of the Victoria’s 
most iconic bushwalking destinations. 
The peak has always had an allure, 
not just because it’s the state's tallest 
peak, but also because of the lovely 
mountain gum, alpine ash and snow 
gum forest that cloaks the mountain. 
But the flora of Mount Bogong has 
taken on a vastly different appearance 
since the early 2000s. 

On January 8 2003, lightning ignited 
a number of small spot fires in the 


Victorian Alps. One of these was on 
the western flank of Mount Arthur, just 
a few kilometres from Mount Bogong. 
Though the spot fires were small, they 
soon jumped containment lines and 
by early February, with deteriorating 
weather conditions, the fires spread 
and gradually merged with other fires 
in the mountains of New South Wales 
and the Australian Capital Territory to 
form a blaze of massive proportions. 
Around 1.3 million hectares of alpine 
forest in Victoria alone, including 60 
per cent of the Alpine National Park, 
succumbed to the blaze by the time 
the fires were extinguished. The fire 
ravaged the forest, destroyed large 
areas of alpine grasses and bogs, and 


reduced many historic huts to ashes. 
In the years since the fires, forest 
regrowth has been prolific and many 
of the huts have since been rebuilt. As 
a result, a walk over Mount Bogong 
now is quite a different experience to 
what it was in the early years of Wild. 
The route described here is a 
strenuous circuit walk that includes 
climbing Mount Bogong twice (by 
two different routes), a double 
crossing of Big River and a traverse 
of the northern Bogong High Plains. 
There is some dramatic scenery, 
wonderful forests and historic huts 
along the way, but days are also long, 
so the walk is not recommended for 
beginners. 
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| TRACK NOTES | 



WHEN TO GO 

The warmer months of the year, from 
November to April, are the best months for 
walking in this region, and wildflowers are at 
their best in December and January. While the 
weather is usually fine through summer, you 
should always be prepared for cold and wet 
conditions that can develop quickly. May can 
also be a good time, but the likelihood of cold 
weather, and the short daylight hours, need to 
be taken into consideration. This walk should 
not be undertaken in winter, when deep snow 
covers the upper slopes of Mount Bogong and 
the Bogong High Plains. 

ACCESS 

The walk starts and ends at Mountain Creek 
Camping Area. To get there, drive to the small 
town ofTawonga (four kilometres north of 
Mount Beauty). FromTawonga, Mountain 
Creek Road heads east for 10.5 kilometres to 
the camping area. 

WARNINGS 

While snow poles exist in some places on 
Mount Bogong to aid navigation, the upper 
part of this mountain is not a pleasant place 
to be in a storm. There are few features on 
the Hooker Plateau and navigation can be 
problematic in foggy conditions. If there’s been 
recent heavy rain, the crossing of Big River on 
the third day may be extremely dangerous, so 
bear this in mind when planning your walk. 

It’s also worth noting that the Mount Bogong 
massif is a fuel-stove-only area, and campfires 
are not permitted anywhere on the mountain. 

MAPS 

The Spatial Vision 1:50,000 Bogong Alpine 
Area map covers the walk. 


DAY WALKS 


Day 1: Mountain Creek to Cleve Cole 
Memorial Hut, 12km 

Depart the camping area by heading east along 
Mountain Creek Road, essentially a 4WD track. 
After one kilometre the track passes a logbook 
and a gate, then further the track crosses 
Sodawater Creek and Doorway Creek. Stay on the 
track as it heads east and fords Mountain Creek 
four times, the last crossing is a good place to 
fill water containers as there are no more water 
points until Cleve Cole Memorial Hut. 

Not far beyond the last creek crossing, a 
signpost indicates the steep walking track up 
the Staircase Spur. Fortunately the track is not 


steep the entire way, and you have plenty of 
opportunity to rest at each of the flat sections 
that give the Staircase its name. One prolonged, 
very steep pinch precedes the largest ‘step’ 
where you will find Bivouac Hut (shelter 
only). A clearing not far from the hut provides 
tantalising glimpses of the upper Staircase Spur 
and the summit ridge of Mount Bogong. 

Past the hut the route climbs steeply again, 


through snow gum woodland now, and 
eventually the route climbs above the treeline 
and joins a fine of snow poles. The track sidles 
to the east of two small hills, known as Castor 
and Pollux, and joins the spur again at Gorge 
Gap. There are some terrific views of the north 
face of Mount Bogong from the rocky outcrops 
nearby. About fifteen minutes from Gorge Gap 
you reach a memorial cairn to three skiers who 
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|tracknotes| 



died here. Above the memorial, the route sidles 
the slope and passes the site of the Summit 
Hut, which was burnt to the ground by an 
arsonist in 1978.The track finally reaches a 
track junction on the main summit ridge. This 
long, high and treeless ridge is a barren place, 
but the views are great, and it’s only a short 
walk west to the large rock cairn that adorns 
the summit of Mount Bogong (1,986 metres). 
Return to the track junction east of the summit 
and follow the pole line through the often 
windy Hell Gap and over Lendenfeld and 
Tadgell Points before dipping into the treeline 
at the head of Camp Valley. Ten minutes further 
and the track leads right to a large camping 
area and the stone-built Cleve Cole Memorial 
Hut, constructed in memory of Cleve Cole, an 
early skier and adventurer who died after being 
trapped on the mountain in a blizzard in 1936. 
Water can he found at a stream north of the 
campsite. 

Day 2: Cleve Cole Memorial Hut to 
Big River, 23km 

Continue east along the track and it soon 
descends into the open Camp Creek valley. 
Where the main route crosses to the north 
side of the creek, a side-track heads south for 
about 500 metres to Howman Falls, a series of 
three waterfalls that tumble over a total drop 
of about 50 metres. There are a couple of good 
wading pools above the falls. Back on the main 


track, the route soon joins the Australian Alps 
Walking Track (AAWT) near the site of the 
former Maddisons Hut. Replenish your water 
supphes here as you're unlikely to pass any 
streams until near the end of the day. 

Join the AAWT and follow it up a gende valley 
to reach the top of the Long Spur. Views of 
the Long Spur, Mount Wills and distant ranges 
greet you as you descent along the AAWT to 
reach the spur proper, from where the track 
keeps close to the crest of the spur. Further 
on, after passing over a prominent knoll at 
the head of Mulhauser Spur, the AAWT joins 
a 4WD track. This ultimately leads to Big 
River Road, which is then followed to the 
junction with Kangaroo Creek Track. Turn 
onto the latter and the route eventually begins 
a steady descent to the Big River valley. Once 
on the valley floor, the track meanders not 
far from the river, and you’ll finally reach a 
clearing on the west side of the track near GR 
5405E/59209N. Obvious fire scars give clues 
that you’ve arrived at the night’s campsite. 

Day 3: Big River to Edmondson Hut, 
16.5km 

Ford the river. However, if there’s been recent 
heavy rain and the river is flowing dangerously 
fast, use common sense and avoid the crossing; 
instead, follow Kangaroo Creek Track until it 
joins Omeo Highway, then follow the highway 
southwest and locate Track 107 on the west 


In the years since the fires, forest regrowth has been 
prolific and many of the huts have since been 
rebuilt. As a result, a walk over Mount Bogong now 
is quite a different experience to what it was in the 
early years of Wild. 
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side of Big River Bridge. This alternative route 
will add about 10 kilometres to the day’s walk. 
Assuming you’ve forded the river, which in 
summer is usually benign, a faint pad heads 
south not far from the riverbank and within 
about one kilometre the pad joins Track 107. 

(If you can’t locate the foot pad on the west 
side of Big River, just bear south along the river 
flats and you’ll eventually reach Track 107.) 
Turn west, and follow Track 107 as it begins 
to climb steadily, but rarely steeply, towards 
the Bogong High Plains. The track provides 
pleasant walking with occasional tantalizing 
glimpses of the adjacent peaks through the 
trees. Higher up, the track levels out and 
enters a snow plain through which flows Wild 
Horse Creek. Across the creek the track is less 
obvious, but it gradually climbs above the 
grassy plain and through snow gum forest to 
reach Kelly Hut. 

The route continues along an old 4WD track 
above Kelly Hut, climbing to an old stockyard 
(take care not to follow the signposted Kelly 
Track east), then veers a bit to the right 
to reach a T-junction atop a broad spur. 
Fitzgerald Hut, a short distance straight 
ahead, is well worth a visit. Both Kelly and 


Fitzgerald Hut survived the 2003 bushfire, 
and either makes a good place for lunch (or a 
camp, if you’ve had to avoid fording the river 
and taken the long detour). 

Back at the T-junction, follow the track and 
snow-pole line northwest. It leads through 



scattered snow gum forest, then across open 
plains, to merge with Marum Point Track at a 
large snow plain known as the Park. Leave the 
track at this junction and strike out northwest 
across the open plains — there is no track — 
to intersect Big River Fire Track andAAWT. 
Once on the fire track, about 1.5 kilometres 
ahead you’ll come to the signposted track 
to Johnston Hut to the east. A short distance 
further is the Edmondson Hut turnoff; bear 
west and stroll to the camping area adjacent 
to the hut, protected by snow gums. A stream 
nearby provides water. 

Day 4: Edmondson Hut to Bogong 
Creek Saddle, 16km 

Return to the AAWT and follow it along Big 
River Fire Track as it climbs the southern 
face of Mount Nelse. Where the track levels 
out and swings to the north you can see the 
actual summit of Mount Nelse (1,882m) 

500 metres to the east. Now well above the 
treeline, there are extensive vistas in most 
directions. It’s worth discarding rucksacks 
here and making the short climb to Mount 
Nelse, which offers views including Mount 
Buffalo to the west, the Snowy Mountains to 
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the far east, and the high plains below your 
feet to the south. 

Big River Fire Track and the AAWT continue 
north toWarby Corner, where the Spion 
Kopje Fire Track intersects. Bear right and 
the track descends gently, winding around 
the headwater of Whiterock Creek to reach a 
track junction where the AAWT veers away to 
the north. (Roper Hut, yet another hut rebuilt 
after the 2003 bushfires, is about a 15-minute 
walk from this point and off the described 
route. The area around the hut is sheltered 
by snow gums and is a lovely campsite, with 
water close by in Duane Creek.) 

From the junction, continue northwest on 
Big River Fire Track. The route soon traverses 
slopes just below the crest ofTimms Spur, but 
it’s worth leaving the track, where it passes 
close to Timms Lookout, to make the short 
climb to the narrow ridgetop for a fine view 
of Mount Bogong. Return to the track, which 
provides easy walking as it descends steadily 
to Big River. There is a small campsite beside 
the track at the river crossing - and while 
not perfecdy flat this is probably a good place 
to bed down for the night if the weather is 
hot - but the suggested camp is at Bogong 
Creek Saddle, one kilometre up the fire track 
beyond the river crossing. A small stream just 
prior to Bogong Creek Saddle provides water. 

Day 5: Bogong Creek Saddle to 
Mountain Creek, 18km 

Head back down Big River Fire Track for 
200 metres where the walking track up 
Quartz Ridge departs to the north, adjacent 
to the stream. This track climbs to a junction, 
where the main track turns left and climbs 
on to the ridge proper (the track continuing 
straight ahead leads to Cairn Creek Hut.) The 
main route passes over a few knolls before 
climbing more steeply to the treeline, where 
the spectacular upper section of Quartz Ridge 
is reached. This is arguably the most scenic 


approach to Mount Bogong, and the views to 
the west - sweeping over crags tumbling off 
Quartz Ridge - are impressive. The route stays 
close to the narrow ridge before climbing 
over Quartz Knob. The track beyond Quartz 
Knob is quite faint in places, and difficult 
to follow in foggy conditions, but it bears 
generally northeast skirting Hooker Plateau to 
reach Black Saddle, where an easy climb east 
brings you to the summit. 

Follow the track east to Hell Gap, where a 
route leaves the pole line and heads north, 
traversing the steep slopes of Eskdale Point. 
The track soon joins Eskdale Spur and 
proceeds down the narrow spur to a flat area 
where the track diverges. Take the prominent 
track northwest which leads into the snow 


gum forest and down to Michell Hut, a 
modern structure replacing an earlier hut 
(dating from 1966) that was destroyed in 
the 2003 bushfire. Below the hut, the track 
drops steadily again until it crosses a gully 
and stream (which often dries up in late 
summer).The track sidles the hillside for a 
small distance then drops again to reach a 
4WD track junction at Camp Creek Gap. A 
signposted foot track descends west from the 
southern end of the gap and follows a gully 
for about 700 metres until it joins Mountain 
Creek Road. This 4WD track then provides 
easy walking, through some lovely stands of 
mountain gum, for almost six kilometres to 
Mountain Creek Camping Area and the end 
of the walk. W 
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Robert Wainwright 


BOB BROWN 



MAVERICK MOUNTAINEER: GEORGE INGLE FINCH, THE WILD COLONIAL BOY WHO TOOK 
ON THE BRITISH ALPINE ESTABLISHMENT - GUEST BOOK REVIEW BY JOHN WEBB 

by Robert Wainwright (HarperCollins Australia, $32.99) 

Robert Wainwright's well-researched book pivots on the reception of an Australian 
colonial, George Ingle Finch, in English mountaineering circles prior to the 1922 English 
Everest Expedition. Finch, a professional scientist and accomplished mountaineer, faced 
a combination of condescension and discrimination from the Alpine Club, an elitist and 
gentlemanly establishment, in his attempts to introduce oxygen to the climbers, though 
it proved the decisive factor in the mountain’s first ascent thirty years later. Too often the 
biographies of mountaineers are only about the mountains, but Wainwright reveals Finch's 
turbulent marriages and later callous treatment of his son, the screen actor Peter Finch. 

After 1922 Finch resumed his career in science, which concluded in Poona after the 
Second World War. Lord Hunt's recognition of Finch's pioneering of oxygen and its role in 
providing the foundation for the successful 1954 expedition is a satisfying conclusion, and 
the book creates a three dimensional George Finch who merits a prominent place in the 
history of Everest. 

GREEN NOMADS: ACROSS AUSTRALIA’S WILD HERITAGE 

by Bob Brown (Hardie Grant Books, $45) 

It seems Bob Brown can’t even take a holiday without it turning into a project. In the 
introduction to this book, he explains how he and his partner Paul Thomas never once 
had time for a holiday during his 16 years in the senate, and remained perennially busy 
for two years after setting up the Bob Brown Foundation and chairing Sea Shepherd 
Australia. When, in 2014, the pair eventually did decide to take some time for travel and 
recuperation, they planned to visit as much of the million hectares owned and managed 
by Bush Heritage Australia (which Brown initiated in 1990 with the purchase of two 
forest blocks in Tasmania's Liffey Valley). The resulting book, Green Nomads is at once 
visually stimulating, informative and wonderfully unguarded as it straddles the subgenres of 
travelogue, guidebook and memoir. The images, which were all taken by Brown and Paul 
are all beautiful if not all technically brilliant, covering landscapes, wildlife and macro shots 
captured throughout their 19,000-kilometre tour of Australia. 



THE LIVING ROCK: THE INVENTION OF CLIMBING IN EASTERN AUSTRALIA 

by Michael Meadows (Living Rock Press, $39.95) 

This title, which explores the genesis of both rock climbing and bushwalking in Australia, 
has been a passion project for journalist Michael Meadows since 1998. Combining his 
love of climbing and writing (he has also been published in the online climbing magazine 
Vertical Life), Meadows details a movement that began in southeast Queensland in the late 
1920s and quickly spread throughout the east coast. Before the advent of World War II, 
bushwalking, climbing and general exploration of the Australian bush has become a popular 
form of outdoor recreation and Meadows has gone to great lengths to find and interview 
around 50 former climber-bushwalkers in order accurately describe the activity as it was in 
those times. Many of Australia's current or historical publications are referenced, including 
Wild and Rock, and Chris Baxter himself is referenced in at least seven different places 
throughout. As impressive as the sheer bulk of research undertaken is the huge collection 
of images that Meadows has uncovered along the way. This book is therefore not just a 
well-written account of the history of outdoor adventure in Australia, it’s also remarkably 
well illustrated. 



ATMOSPHERE OF HOPE: SEARCHING FOR THE SOLUTIONS TO THE CLIMATE CRISIS 

by Tim Flannery (Text Publishing, $29.99) 

Tim Flannery made something of a splash with the release of The Weather Makers a decade 
ago, as it helped crystallise the science of climate change for many people. As such, it 
was considered divisive, providing ammunition for the many climate deniers regardless 
of the fact that the book itself delivered few true flaws to be used in any scientifically led 
arguments. However, much has changed and Flannery has sought to not only provide an 
update on the current scientific consensus regarding the state of our climate, but also to 
stimulate a debate regarding how we might actively try remedy a situation that is already 
impinging on the lives of many people around the world. As such, this book also contains 
an overview of technologies that might halt and reverse the rising levels of carbon dioxide 
in our atmosphere. In many ways, Atmosphere of Hope provides a more tantalising glimpse 
into our hypothetical futures over the next half-century than any science fiction could hope 
to achieve. 
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NEMO DAGGER 2P HIKING TENT $699.95 

I trialled this tent on a weekend at Arapiles and it to be a very solid option 
as far as lightweight hiking tents go. Suitable for three seasons, I had it set 
up with the fly on in 10 minutes (in the dark). It’s a generous and roomy 
tent with good head clearance, twin doors and twin vestibules, so it really 
is a two-person option. However, due to its light construction it may not be 
quite as hardy as some others on the market. If weight is your concern, this 
1.7-kilogram option becomes a new contender in its category. Written by 
Mark Patterson. 
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As head of the Climate Council Professor Tim Flannery is not only one of Australia’s 
leading climate scientists, he’s also a powerful ambassador for our environment 


I grew up in the suburbs along Port Phillip 
Bay, just outside of Melbourne. In those 
years, many of the region’s bushland and 
swamps were being developed for use as 
the city and its suburbs expanded, so for 
me the waters of the bay always 
represented wilderness. 

Later, my passion for the outdoors grew 
as a consequence of my education. In 
19811 became involved in a PhD project 
with the University of NSW where the 
PhD supervisor needed to conduct surveys 
in Papua New Guinea. That year I climbed 
a mountain in Papua and that experience 
brought my love of wild places to an even 
greater level of appreciation. 

Since then I’ve had the opportunity to 
visit many beautiful places around the 
world and it’s difficult to pinpoint any that 
I find more unique than those found right 
here in Australia. Whether it’s exploring 
the Artesian Range in the Kimberley with its relatively pristine 
ecology and abundance of Aboriginal art, or travelling through 
the magically remote and alien-seeming landscape of the Lake 
Eyre basin, there’s so much of our country to discover that, on 
the whole, I don’t think it can compare with any other place in 
the world. 

However, there is one other ‘wild’ place that I think is even 
more awe-inspiring than anything on offer locally. The Maokop 
Mountain Range in Indonesia contain the only glacier on what is 
left of the ancient landmass of Meganesia, and due to climate 
change it is only likely to exist for another two or three years at 
most. Because this mountain range also supports rare tropical 
rainforest at high altitudes, the flora and fauna is also very 
peculiar to the region. 

While it’s concerning to think that these special places and the 
life they support are at risk as a direct result of human 
civilisation, I also believe that an environmental ethos will 
eventually win out in the end. Any long-lived society throughout 
history has developed forward-thinking ideas about sustainability, 
the importance of natural habitats and in conserving the 
environment. So I think that if we’re to have a future, then it’s 
inevitable that people will come to accept this way of thinking. 

Along these lines, my latest book. Atmosphere of Hope attempts to 
describe a ‘third way’ for humanity’s future, by which we use the 
best of our science and technology to enhance natural systems in 
an effort to draw excess carbon dioxide out of the atmosphere. 
These methods are different from what some describe as 
‘geoengineering’ or ‘climate engineering’, which typically 
employ one poison to fight another. By contrast, the third way 
is about restoring balance in an active way. 

There’s already evidence of this happening around the globe, 


with individuals, communities and, in 
some cases, whole nations embracing 
green technologies as the first step 
towards reducing society’s carbon 
footprint. Even in Australia we see 
individuals with very progressive ideas 
despite the fact that we five in a 
somewhat-less-than-progressive political 
environment. You just have to consider the 
level of solar panel uptake that has 
occurred in Australia to see in which 
direction the future lies. I think the 
government is simply out of touch. 

As this magazine arrives in print, I and 
other members of the Climate Council 
will be preparing to attend the United 
Nations Climate Change Conference, 
which begins at the end of November in 
Paris. This international conference will 
give us a good sense of the world’s 
response to Australia’s — as well as other 
nations’ — current climate policy. We’re then going to have to 
bring back as much knowledge as we can so that Australians can 
ensure we do our fair share in alleviating problems caused by 
climate change. But we also want to ensure that Australia is in a 
position to reap the economic benefits that these changes bring 
in the form of new jobs and efficiencies in green technologies 
and other sectors. 

Transformation is inevitable. It’s therefore of paramount 
importance to the future of Australia that we begin our own 
transformation in a timely fashion. 
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Capacity 

3 person 

Total Weight 

1.9 kg (Minimum Weight 1.71 kg) 

On The Fly Weight 

1.68 kg 

Frame 

1 DAC 9.0 / 9.6 mm Featherlite ” NSL 

Canopy Fabric 

20D Nylon Ripstop / “No-See-Um Mesh” 

Fly Fabric 

15D Nylon, 1200 mm 

Floor Fabric 

30D PU Nylon Ripstop, 3000 mm 

Interior Height 

107 cm 

Floor Area 

4 m 2 

Vestibule Area 

2.1 m 2 

Included Accessories 

Divvy™ Sac dual-stage drawstring stuff sack, 

Stakes, Guy-out Cord, Repair Kit 


For hikers whoes tick list for a great trip includes spacious digs, the Dagger™ 
3 Person is a comfy shelter for three, or a luxurious lightweight wilderness 
home for two. The Dagger™ series tents offer you the best of both worlds; 
they are light enough for ultralight hiking, yet roomy enough to wait out a 
rainstorm without feeling claustrophobic. The simple hubbed pole system 
maximises interior space, and the two doors and two vestibules offer easy 
entry and exit and plenty of gear storage. 


The new Divvy'" Sac dual-stage 
stuff sack fits the tent and poles or 
adjusts smaller to further compress 
the tent and split the load. 


Doles or 

Dmpress ^ 


eliminate awkward 
entries/exits and provide 
ample gear storage. 


The DAC Jake’s foot Simple setup with a single 

makes setup fast and easy, hubbed pole. 

Improves fabric tension. 


Exclusively available from Paddy Pallin stores; stockists of all your 
favourite adventure gear from the World’s leading outdoor brands. 


STORE LOCATIONS Sydney City Canberra Adelaide Mail Order & Customer Service 

Melbourne City Miranda Perth 1300654 259 

Fortitude Valley Ringwood 

www.paddypallin.com.au 

















GENUINE NALGENE®. ASK FOR IT BY NAME. 

When you see the NALGENE® name, the quality is guaranteed. 
Leakproof, durable and dependable, NALGENE® bottles 
reinforce the idea that what counts most is what's inside. 


bpa free 0 totally leakproof 


H 


dishwasher safe 




To locate your nearest stockist 


T: 1300 784 266 


sales@outdooragencie 

















































